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CREATION OF A DEPARTMENT OF URBICULTURE 


TUESDAY, JULY 26, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
EXECUTIVE AND L&GISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, LAG. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., In room 1501, New House Office 
Building, Hon. William L. Dawson (subcommittee chairman) pre 
siding. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the subcommittee kindly come to order. 

We have met this morning for the purpose of considering H. R. 
1864. This bill was filed by a member of this committee, Mr. Younger 
of California. 

(A copy of H. R. 1864 is as follows :) 


[H. R. 1864, 84th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To create a Department of Urbiculture, and to prescribe its functions 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 
SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “Department of Urbiculture Act.” 
PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that many of the most pressing problems facing the 
people of the United States grow out of the lack of knowledge and understanding 
of proper techniques in utilization of urban land, and that there is a correspond 
ing national interest in the development of the science of urbiculture. Recog- 
nizing the invaluable contribution made by the Department of Agriculture in pro 
moting increasingly efiicient use of farmlands, the Congress enacts this Act in 
erder to provide a corresponding executive department to develop methods of 
dealing with pressing social, economic, and civic problems growing out of inade 
quate knowledge of the principles of using and developing urban lands, and to 
make these methods available to the people of the United States through suitable 
educational programs. 

CREATION OF DEPARTMENT 

Sec. 3. In order to accomplish the purposes set forth in section 2, there is hereby 
established at the seat of the Government an executive department to be known 
as the Department of Urbiculture (referred to in this Act as the “Department” ), 
at the head of which shall be a Secretary of Urbiculture (referred to in this Act 
as the “Secretary”’), who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 


FUNCTIONS OF SECRETARY 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall establish research and educational programs 
to accomplish the purposes set forth in section 2. The President may make such 
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transfers of functions from officers of the executive branch of the Government 
to the Secretary as the President deems appropriate to assist in accomplishing 
such purposes. 

(b) The functions of the Housing and Home Finance Administrator, the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner, and the Public Housing Commissioner are hereby 
transferred to the Secretary. The Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, and the National Housing Council are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Department. The Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, and the Public Housing Administration, and the 
offices of Housing and Home Finance Administrator, Federal Housing Com- 
missioner, and Public Housing Commissioner, are hereby abolished. 


UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


sec. 5. There shall be, in the Department, an Under Secretary of Urbiculture 
and four Assistant Secretaries of Urbiculture, each of whom shall be appoiuted 
iy the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Under 
Secretary of Urbiculture shall perform such functions as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe and shall act for, and exercise the powers of, the Secretary during his ab- 
sence or disability. Each Assistant Secretary of Urbiculture shall perform such 
functions as the Secretary shall prescribe. 


COMPENSATION OF PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 
Src. 6. The Secretary shall receive compensation at the rate prescribed for the 
heads of executive departments. The Under Secretary of Urbiculture shall 


receive compensation at the rate of $17,500 per annum. Each Assistant Secre- 
tary of Urbiculture shall receive compensation at the rate of $15,000 per annuin. 


PROVISIONS OF LAW APPLICABLE TO DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 7. Except to the extent inconsistent with this Act, all provisions of law 
applicable to the executive departments generally shall apply to the Department, 


SEAL 


Sec. 8. The Secretary shall cause a seal of office to be made for the Department 
of such design as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be taken 
thereof. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 9. The Secretary may, without being relieved of his responsibility therefor, 
and unless prohibited by some specific provision of law, perform any function 
vested in him through or with the aid of such officials or organizational entities 
of the Department as he may designate. 


rRANSFER OF PERSONNEL, PROPERTY, RECORDS, AND SO FORTH 


Sec. 10. Any personnel, property, records, obligations, commitments, or unob- 
ligated balances of appropriations which the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall determine are used primarily in relation to functions transferred 
to the Secretary pursuant to section 4 shall be transferred to the Department. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 11. Sections 4 and 10 of this Act shall take effect ninety days after the 
date of its enactment. The remainder of this Act shall take effect on the date 
of its enactment. 

Mr. Dawson. It is a pleasure to have this hearing, and at this time 
we will hear from Mr. Younger. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Youncer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to eXpress my personal appreciation to you and to the com- 
mittee for scheduling a hearing on this bill. I want to state at the 
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outset that I am not naive enough to believe that a bill of this character 
“an be speedily passed in the Congress. 

Mr. brown. You mean you do not expect to have it enacted before 
we adjourn / 

Mr. Youncer. Not.before we adjourn, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Dawson. We will have the hearing, and do it when we come 
back. 

Mr. Youncer. However, I am convinced that a bill of this type 
sometime will be passed, and a department as authorized by this bill 
will be created. It may be 8 or 10 years from now. 

Now, my only object is to start the counting of the time for the 
8 years or 10 years from now, rather than from 2 years from now or 4 
years from now. 

Urbiculture, as I conceive it, is what you might call an art, il 
science of developing and cultivating urban land to its best and highest 
use. The word is not in the diction: ivy. Iam not the originator of 
the word. That came from a friend of mine who is a paid employee 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

The fact that there is a Federal need for a department of this kind 
is so clear to me that, personally, | am always inclined to oversimplify 
the reasons but, fundamentally, it follows very much the argument 
that was advanced for the establishment of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In 1862, when the Department of Agriculture was established, 
approximately 80 percent of our population lived on farms or in 
rural areas, and only 20 percent in urban territory. Now, m 1955, 
that situation has entirely changed, and we now find that roughly 85 
percent of our total population lives in urban territory and only 15 
percent in what might be termed rural or farm areas. 

The tremendous job which the Department of Agriculture has done 
is best illustrated by the fact that when it was created, it took approxi- 
mately 80 percent of our population to produce the food and fiber for 
themselves and for the balance of the population, while now 15 percent 
of the population produces the food and fiber for our entire population, 
and in addition we have a tremendous surplus with which the Govern- 
ment is wrestling all the time. 

Naturally, the problems of our people arise from the concentration 

of population. In 1862 the problems which came to the Federal] 
Government for solution arose from the rural areas because SU percent 
of the population lived in the rural areas. 
» With 85 percent of the population concentrated in the urban areas, 
naturally the problems which come to the Federal Government for 
solution arise from those areas, and the Federal Government has 
recognized these problems because it has dealt with them continuously, 
and in a continuing wider field all the time, by Federal legislation. 
as, for instance, on the questions of health, housing, crime, smog con- 
trol, civil defense, an so forth. All of those problems come to the 
Federal Government. 

I have here a publication of Federal grants and controls affecting 
municipalities, which was issued in December 1952. This is a 12-page 
pamphlet giving all the various grants that the Federal Government 
then had which affect the life of every municipality in the country. 
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We have now independent agencies in the Federal Government that 
deal solely with municipalities which should be concentrated in the 
one area. For instance, we have the District of Columbia; we have 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, we have the 
National Capital Housing Authority; the National C apital Planning 
ae : the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the F ederal 

‘ivil Defense Administration as well as the Small Business Admin- 
ios ation. Those are just a few of the independent agencies which 
deal almost exclusively with population and with problems that arise 
in and out of the city population. 

There are branches and segments of a number of other departments 
that would naturally fall into a new department were a department 
created, such as smog control, certain phases of educational programs 
and juvenile delinquenc’ y. We are increasing our attention to that 
problem right along. 

Mr. Dawson. May I ask a question there / 

Mr. YouNGer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you regard juvenile delinquency as a proposition 
for the Federal Government rather than for the local communities? 

Mr. Youncer. No: I do not recognize it as an exclusive problem, 
but the Federal Government has alre: idy done quite a bit of work in 
the field of Juvenile delinquency through studies and investigations. 
For instance, there is a committee in the Senate which has been investi- 
gating juvenile delinquency. You also have the problem of narcotics, 
Which is a Federal problem and, primarily, the problems that arise out 
of the traflic in narcotics is a city problem. You have ver y little diffi- 
culty in the rural or farm areas with narcoties. It is practically all 
concentrated in the cities, 

it has been my observation in my brief experience here in the Na- 
tional Government that these indepe ndent agencies, by and large, do 
ose do as good a job as the departments whi h have a head sitting at 

‘abinet level. While these independent agencies theoretically deal 
ree with the Executive head of the Government, it is not so easy for 
them to deal that way as it is for a Cabinet officer. I think that as long 
as we are in this field that we should concentrate these various Federal 
projects, Federal agencies, Federal grants and Federal concern over 
the problems that originate in the city areas into a department that 
does have a head with a Cabinet status. 

In simple terms, that is what this bill was designed to do. 

Now, there may be objections. It may be treated in another way 
other than the particular method by which this bill creates the depart- 
ment but that is beside the question. The idea is what I have in my 
mind, and the necessity for it. 

We do have some statements which have been sent in which I would 
like to present. I have one from Mr. Henry Cohen, the senior manage- 
ment consultant for the city of New York. He has a letter, and quite 
an article here which he has written. I do not know whether you 
want to put it all in the record, but it certainly should be in the files. 

He sent a letter which he wrote to this publication, and that should 
certainly go in. 

Mr. Dawson. We will identify the communications, and will deter- 
mine later whether all or part of them will go in. 
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(The communications referred to follow :) 


City oF New YorK, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION, 


July 21, 1950. 
Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 


House of Representatives, Washington, 1). C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN YOUNGER: Unfortunately, I will be unable to attend the 
hearing of the Government Operations Committee on the urbiculture bill on 
July 22. I am sending you an article and letter of mine which you may place 
into the record if you wish. 

In reading a borrowed copy of the bill (could you please send me several 
copies?) I find that the purposes of the act are written too narrowly in terms 
of urban land. The continued parallel to the agricultural concept seems to me 
to limit the value of such a proposed department. Similarly, the functions as 
described are not sufficiently clear. 

In reviewing the bill 1 called the Institute of Public Administration and the 
National Municipal League. Neither of these groups had given this matter much 
thought. It would seem to me that greater progress on establishing a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs could be made if some of the national groups concerned 
with these matters would start discussing the purpose and functions of such a 
department. 

I would greatly appreciate your sending me any material that is forthcoming 
in the testimony on the bill on Friday. This may help me in my thinking and 
I will be in touch with you again. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry Conen, 
Senior Management Consultant. 


[Urban Land, February 1955—Published by Urban Land Institute] 
CENSUS IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED FOR URBAN RESEARCH 


(By Henry Cohen, senior management consultant, division of administration, 
office of the mayor, New York City) 


GROWING RECOGNITION OF THE URBAN PROBLEM 


A congressional proposal that received some national newspaper attention Was 
Congressman J. Arthur Younger’s (Republican—California) bill introduced last 
year to set up a new Department of Urbiculture—with a Secretary of Cabinet 
rank. Mr. Younger is quoted as saying, “About 75 percent of the people in the 
United States live in the cities. Problems such as slums, dope, juvenile deli 
quency, housing, and smog are problems originating in the city. And they ar 
national problems.” Many will say that a development of this sort is already long 
overdue. 

Over the past 40 years, a Federal awareness of urban problems has been 
developing. <A large body of statistical information has helped to foster aware 
ness of the urban problem ; and this awareness has, in turn, led to new concepts, 
new approaches, and new data to keep up with this burgeoning giant of 
urbanism. 

Statistical programs in the Census Bureau, the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
other portions of the Commerce Department, the Labor Department, and even 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (crime statistics) have often related to 
the needs of the urban population and the urban economy. Urban renewal, 
highway, and certain health and welfare programs indicate the growing recog 
nition of the urban problem as a national problem. 

The former National Resources Planning Board was perhaps the Federal! 
body most instrumental in defining the critical role that cities play in the 
national economy. Had it continued in existence, we would today be developing 
clearer programs—including statistical ones—than we are. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has attempted to fill the vacuum that exists in the urban 
field, but significant as are some of its accomplishments, its scope is too narrow 
to fulfill the full role of a Department of Urbiculture or Urban Affairs. Many 
foreign nations have Cabinet-rank departments concerned with housing and 
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urban affairs. Included among such countries are Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, France, Burma, India, and Holland. 

In any event, urbanism in the United States first made the grade statistically 
speaking, about the end of World War I when the Nation’s population crossed 
the 50 percent mark from rural to urban. In 1950, 63.7 percent of the Nation’s 
population resided in urban areas. 

It is no secret that we city slickers often feel that we are being taken by the 
State and Federal legislatures. Since legislative representation is usually appor- 
tioned not only on the basis of people, but also on the basis of spatial jurisdic- 
tions frequently devoid of any population concentrations, it is no wonder that 
urban populations are often outvoted in the legislatures by their less numerous 
country brothers, 

However, when the history and evolution of our governmental structure is 
reviewed, with particular reference to the establishment of major Cabinet-rank 
departments, we see how slow—and understandably so—-the country has been 
in according full recognition to major functions. 

President Washington managed with only four Cabinet officers, the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury, and War, and the Attorney General. The latter served as a 
Cabinet member though he headed no major department; the Department of 
Justice Was hot created until 1870. In 1798, the Navy was recognized. Though 
the postal service did not receive executive status until 1872, the first Postmaster 
General participated in the Cabinet in 1829. The Department of the Interior, 
Which is charged with responsibility over Territories and possessions, Indian 
Alfairs, Mines, ete., was not created until 1849, 46 vears after the Louisiana 
Purchase. The agricultural function was not fully accorded recognition as an 
executive department until 1SS9, though it was first set up in 1S62, 27 years 
earlier. The Commerce and Labor Department was established in 1903; in 1913 

he labor functions were separated out and given executive status. This cul 
inated a 89-year process in which Labor was first a bureau, then an independent 
department without executive rank, and later a bureau again. In 1947, after 21 
curs of growth and pressure, the Air Force was established as an antonomous 
arm of the Armed Forces, though it did not attain Cabinet rank Finally, it took 
20 years of New Deal and Fair Deal governmental philosophy and programs 
before the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare was established in 
HS 4 

Urban indignation against discrimination runs deep, though most often very 

ttle is done about it In New York City, every few years an ambitious aspirant 
for publie office can get a 24-point headline by calling for the establishment of 

yew York City and its 8.100.000 people as the 49th State. To my knowledge, no 
one has yet been elected to office with that as a major plank. However, the 






























Younger proposal is more serious, and if the Congressman would agree to 
changing his terminology from “Urbiculture” to something like “Urban Affairs,” 
he would have a good chance of success, 






rie ROLE OF CITIES IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 






That cities are a vital aspect of a modern, technologically advanced, and com- 







lexly organized society is generally recognized. Tlowever, one of the dimen- 
sions of urban life which has been largely ignored and neglected is its physical 
id Spatial basis 
Municipal administration generally has reflected the lack of basic systematie 






proaches to organizing the physical shape of the city. The huge gaps in urban 
statistics, particularly in data covering the physical land-use structure, result 
from our failure as a society to grapple with our urban problems in an organized 
fashion Without a fuller body of data than we have, it is difficult to define in 
detail the problems with which we must deal if our cities are to continue to 
function. This is particularly true in the new field of urban renewal programs. 

American cities—-with residential and nonresidential blight, traffic and park- 
ing problems, smoke, soot, and smog—are the end result of a hundred years of 
relatively uncontrolled growth. The delusion that an accumulation of individual 
decisions would result in fair, beautiful, and smoothly organized cities is now 
tully exploded, though too few see it for the myth that it is. Most municipal 
governments have organized their capital expenditure programs mainly in re- 
sponse to current demand factors rather than in relation to a comprehensively 
conceived city plan toward which individual investors and the community as a 
whole could work, 
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Unfortunately, the paucity of crucial economic data for urban areas makes it 
difficult to show the full economic stake which the Nation has in its cities. 
Neither wealth nor income statistics are available for urban areas. Of the 
various series on construction expenditure, only the “valuation of building con- 
struction authorized” is available for urban areas, and this series certainly 
understates the expenditures undertaken. 

Though annual estimates are available for farm real-estate assets, none is 
available for urban real-estate assets. Attempts to improve census compilations 
of assessed valuations for cities have been frustrated by the congressional 
economy drive. 

Of an estimated $797 billion national wealth in 1948, $487.4 billion. or 61.2 
percent, was in real estate.’ The farm portion of the real-estate component is 
significantly available, totaling S70O.S billion, or 8.9 percent of the total wealth. 
In 1951, a vear for which later estimates of national wealth are available, 
$506 billion was in nonfarm real-estate The greater part of nonfarm real 
estate, perhaps as much as $400 billion, is in urban real estate. 

For the 170 standard metropolitan areas, considerable information is avail- 
able in the County and City Data Book, 1952. These 170 areas contain 84,715,244 
people, representing 56.2 percent of the national total; they occupy 208.330 square 
miles, or 7 percent of the national area; they had a value added by manufac- 
tures in 1947 of $56.4 billion, or 75.5 percent of the national total: they had 
Wholesale and retail sales in 1948 of $242.8 billion, or 76.1 percent of the national 
total; they had S6.6 billion in receipts in the service trades, or 77.1 percent of 
the national total. A crude effort to derive a percentage of the national income 
originating in these 170 areas sets it in a range of 65 to TO percent for a total 
income of over $200 billion in 1953. 

Furthermore, valuation of construction authorized in urban areas totaled 
$9.6 billion in 1953. This figure probably understates actual value expended 

The heavy spatial concentration of people, industry and commerce is even 
more graphically shown in the following data. The 18 largest cities in the 
country, each with a half a million people or more, contained a total of 26,591,395 


POPULATION AND AREA AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE NATION 
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DENSITY IN 18 LARGEST U.S. CITIES 
850 TIMES GREATER THAN IN FARM AREAS 


@ URBAN DENSITY:11,800 PERSONS PER OMILE 
@ FARM DENSITY 13.8 PERSONS PER®MILE 


1Raymond W. Goldsmith, A perpetual Inventory ef National Wealth, Studies in Income 
and Wealth, vol. XIV, National Bureau of Economic Research (New York, 1951), pp. 18-19 
* The United States News and World Report, August 8, 1953, p. 48 


“This figure contains certain types of real estate, such as outlying power generators, 
grain-storage facilities, railroad rights-of-way, and real estate used in mining operations 
and forest land which are not venerally regarded as urban real estate. Exeluded from 
nonfarm real estate are (1) Military and naval installations in urban areas. and (2 
vacant urban land for which estimates are not available. Nor do these real estate value est 


mates include other types of investments in urban areas, such as inventories and producers’ 
machinery and equipment 
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people in 1950, 17.6 percent of the Nation’s.tetal, population. . These 15 cities 
covered a total area of only 2,253.7 square miles, 0.076 percent of the Nation’s total 
land area. The total farm population in 1950 was over a million less, 25,- 
53,000 people, 164 percent of the Nation’s population. Total farm area was 
1,810,259 square miles, 60.8 percent of the Nation’s land area. .The urban 
population concentration of approximately 11,800 persons per square mile is 
S50 times greater than the average farm density of 13.8 persons per square mile. 
New York City’s density of 25,054 persons per square mile was almost 2,000 
times greater than average farm density. The organization and management of 
activities which are so heavily concentrated in small areas is an undertaking 
of the greatest difficulty. This planning and management task can hardly be 
Landled satisfactorily without detailed data showing the characteristics, in- 
tensity, and location of the varied activities and functions. 

Parenthetically, the general lack of appreciation of urban spatial and locational 
factors is highlighted by table 710 in the Statistical Abstract. After listing the 
acreage for 5 categories and 4 subcategories of farmland, the following items 
with no subtotals are included under the general heading “Not in farm land: 
roads, railroads, cities, parks, ungrazed desert, and other wasteland.” In no 
other table in the Statistical Abstract is there a single line giving total acreage 
for urban areas. 

To summarize then, city planners, municipal officials, land developers, realtors, 
and others are concerned with the physical planning of communities mostly in 
metropolitan areas containing in excess of half of the Nation’s population, in 
Which the real-estate assets probably equal $400 billion, in which probably over 
+200 billion of the national income was produced in 1953, and in which over $9 
billion was spent in 1958 on residential and nonresidential construction. The 
task of city planning is to develop a physical environment which is healthful, 
and provides (a) for the social and community needs of the population, and 
(b) an efficient physical basis for the maintenance of a balanced local economy 
so that employment can be sustained, property values protected, and a contribu- 
tion made to the national economy. 


STATISTICAL NEEDS FOR CITY PLANNING 


For city planning and development purposes, a wide variety of data in the 
following groups is required: population; economics; land use; residential 
and nonresidential structures ; social, health, and welfare: fiscal and financial; 
transportation, roads, and utilities; facilities, including schools, hospitals, 
libraries, etc. 

In discussing statistical needs, the emphasis is of necessity on requirements 
for new data, rather than on the valuable coverage already available. The 
census tract coverage of the population census, and the block coverage of the 
housing census are invaluable aids for city planning and marketing. Though 
there are many detailed improvements that could be made in these censuses, it 
has seemed to me that this presentation should, instead, stress needed reorien- 
tatious based on a recognition of (@) the urban area’s physical and spatial char 
acter, and (4) the fluidity and mobility which takes place in urban areas. 
This emphasis will not permit a rounded treatment of all the statistical needs 
but it will focus on some of the worst gaps. 


MEASURES (F THE URBAN AREA’S PHYSICAL AND SPATIAL CHLARACTER 


The housing census represents a significant effort to Compile physical data 
to describe the housing environment of the resident population. Better indica- 
tors are needed of housing quality, density, and building coverage. Also needed 
is information on community facilities and improved enumeration and reporting 
on quasi-household accommodations. Tlowever, in the {eld of housing there is 
already a framework which, though subject to improvements, provides invalu 
able assistance to planners, housers, realtors, insurance colipanies, marketing 
ollicials, ete. No comparable “structural inventory” is available for business 
and industrial establishments. 

Twenty years ago this summer, in the depth of the depression, some 5,000 
relief workers were turned loose to take a real-property inventory in New York 
City. A parallel effort was undertaken in many other cities. The real-property 
inventory was divided into two parts, residential and nonresidential. The non- 
residential portions included structural information, some of which was very 
valuable. The real-property inventory was a gigantic effort in a vital field which 


has been greatly neglected since. 
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Business and industrial establishments have (a) physical characteristics, (}) 
are located in a physical environment, and (c) exist in a pattern of spatial 
relationships to their markets; their supply, servicing, and financing sources, 
transportation, and competing establishments. These physical factors and rela- 
tionships are important and measurable. The Watkins’ Committee Report on 
the Appraisal of Census Programs (see Urban Land, November 1954, p. 6), 
encouraging as it was in so many respects, fails to cover this extremely vital 
area. A man from Mars studying our society from census sources would be 
impressed with the tremendous economic activity carried on by millions of 
people in a spatial setting that has no physical dimensions. He could not detect 
from census sources any of the remarkable physical changes that have occurred 
in technological processes, nor the changes in plant design that have resulted. 


NEED FOR LOCAL AREA DATA 


Without local area data, the appraisal of industrial and business movements, 
the changes in industrial and business composition, and the trends in space or 
structural requirements is made extremely difficult. The Censuses of Manufac- 
tures and Business cover statistics for all States, all counties and urban places 
(of 10,000 population and over) in each State, and all of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts in the United States. Thus, counties which contain separate urban places 
of 10,000 or more population receive separate reports for each of these urban 
places. Manhattan, which comprises the whole of New York County, with 
1,954,000 population, and 2,466,000 workers employed * on the island, is provided 
with no separate reporting for any of its economic districts such as the garment 


center, the port area, the commercial areas, etc. Fortunately, several New 
York newspapers raised the funds to purchase and publish some of the retail 
census for 116 market areas within the city. Towever, no census tract code 


was provided for establishments in the Census of Manufactures, so that the 
costs of purchasing special tabulations on a locality basis were prohibitive. It 
now appears that no local area code will be provided in any of the economic cen- 
svses, including the retail census, which will be taken in 1955 covering the year 
1954. Canada has been providing selected economic data on a census tract basis 
for its large cities without violating the disclosure rule set out to protect indi- 
vidual establishments. There is no reason why certain economic data cannot 
be provided for United States cities for groups of census tracts. It is of the 
utmost importance that provision be made in the forthcoming Censuses of Busi- 
ness and Manufactures for reporting on a locality basis in large urban centers. 
The most recent comprehensive inventory for most of the large cities dates 
back to 1934 when the real-property inventory was undertaken with Federal 
assistance. Tremendous changes have occurred in the last 20 years. It will 
be important that those who could use this information make known their needs. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND REQUIREMENTS OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


In planning for industry and business, provision must be made in the city plan 
for the future land requirements of these activities. Forecasting future indus 
trial and business land requirements is based first on projections of business 
and industrial activity and employment for different types of establishments: 
srecondly, pre-ections of floor space requirements per employee for different 
t\pes of establishments: and, thirdiy, projects of land requirements per em 
ployee or per unit floor snace for different types of establishments. Thes 
characteristics vary by types of establishment and by location within the urban 
area, 

A recent Vhiladelphia report ° estimates after intensive study that the acreage 
requirements in industrial districts in 1980 will be 5,503 acres greater than in 
M45, representing a 49.7-percent increase as compared to an estimated 13.4 
percent decrease between 1943-SO in manufacturing employment in these indus 
trial districts. This represents an increase of 73 percent in the land require 
ments per employee over a 35-year period. These requirements for land will 
have to be satisfied within the framework of the city plan and the zoning ordi- 


‘Estimated. Division of Research, Department of City Planning, 1950. This estimate 
is lower than the figure of 3,000,000 people that are estimated to enter lower Manhattan 
during the rush hours. The employment figure of 2,466,000 does not include self- 
employed, students, clientele, visitors, ete., which are included in the transportation 
estimate. 

5 Philadelphia City Planning Commission, Industrial Land Use Plan (1950). 
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nance, So that Philadelphia may continue to offer suitable sites for industry. 
This type of analysis applies to business and commercial requirements and to 
other cities as well. Actual floor and land space used by establishments would 
be a valuable addition in the Censuses of Manufactures and Business. 


STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NONRESIDENTIAL ESTABLISH MENTS 


There are a number of structural characteristics which are important for 
industrial, commercial, and city planning purposes. Recent Federal housing 
legislation recognizes the need to clear industrial and business slums. Age, 
structural condition, obsolescence, coverage, design, provision for parking and 
loading, fireproofing, and other factors will require identification in order to 
develop nonresidential redevelopment and renewal programs. These factors 
are also important in developing performance standards in zoning. 


PATTERNS AND RELATIONSHIPS AMONG ESTABLISHMENTS (LINKAGES) 


Additional research is required for uncovering the relationships and linkages 
mong Various types of establishments. Some research already completed high 
lights the types of information which would be useful in analyzing linkages. 

In a study of the Philadelphia central district, Alderson and Sessions * used 
three ways of classifying establishments. The first is a division of all estab 
lishments into six basic land-use types, e. g., retailing, manufacturing, wholesal- 
ing with stocks, wholesaling without stocks, business services, Consumer services. 
The second method involves a grouping of the 6 classes into 3 functional area com- 
binations, i.e., (i) manufacturing and wholesaling with stocks, (ii) business serv- 
ices and wholesaling without stocks, and (iii) retailing and consumer services. 
(‘Jasses in a single group tended to locate the same general area. The third 
method regroups the original 6 classes into 2 broad groups that relate to the traffie 
generation characteristics of the 6 classes, i. e.. (i) goods-handling establish 
ments (retailing, manufacturing, and wholesaling with stocks), and (ii) non 
goods-handling establishments (consumer services, business services, and whole 
saling without stocks). Suitable statistical information derived for these dif 


ferent Classes shows the locational tendencies, the space requirements, the ground 
floor space requirements, the traffic generating qualities, and the parking and 
loading requirements of the different types. 

\ different emphasis in analyzing linkages appears in an English studv of 





Birmingham and the Black Country.’ Four types of linkage which tended to 
keep firms where they are, were defined. “(i) Industries performing a series 
f successive processes (vertical relation or linkage) . (ii) Industries 
erving a number of industries and having to be in continual contact with them 
liagonal relation or linkage) . (iii) Industries producing parts and 
recessories for an assembly industry, to the needs of which the design of the 
part has often to be adjusted experimentally. (The relation here is lateral 
each part of the industry converging on its market, the assembly industry ) 


(iv) Industries using in common or diverging from certain processes, services, 
skills, provided locally and not elsewhere to any extent.” This latter classi 
fication shows the need for improved data on industrial processes. 


DATA REQUIREMENTS FOR ZONING 


Recent trends in zoning show an increasing concern with two general methods 
of regulating use: (a) the establishment of permissive use groups which list 
specific land uses which shall be permitted: and () the designation of perform- 
ance standards which shall be met by permitted uses. 


(a) Permissive use groups 

Several vears ago a zoning consulting firm, in preparing a proposed zoning 
resolution for New York City, classified all land uses, subject to zoning and known 
to exist in New York, into 18 groups of generally compatible uses. “Each group 
contains uses which either are similar in terms of types of activities performed ; 
or which represent services performed for the same group of users or which 
depend on similar materials, processes, or means of transportation. Other fac- 
tors, such as size of the operation, sometimes enter into the classification.” ° 
édlteeaiiniaciaibatbaltaiiaoue 


® Alderson and Sessions, Philadelphia Central District Study (1951). 

7 West Midland Group, Conurbation, London (1948), pp. 131-1382. 

8 Harrison, Ballard, and Allen, Plan for Rezoning the City of New York (New York, 
1950), p. 43, ibid., p. 178. 
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Aoning use groups are based on lists of products and processes. Where nui- 
sance factors may be an important controlling consideration, the emphasis is 
likely to be on the process. As an illustration, the description of permitted manu- 
facturing uses in a residential area employs the following language in the New 
York proposal, “Use group 14 includes those office, laboratory, and manufactur- 
ing uses which, when subject to adequate controls over bulk and landscaping, 
are appropriate in certain locations in low-density residential areas, provided 
that 

1. Such uses do not create any danger to health and safety in the sur- 
rounding areas ; 

2. Such uses do not create any offensive noise, vibration, smoke, dust, 
odors, heat, glare, or other objectionable influences ; and 

3. Whatever merchandise is received and shipped has a high value in rela- 
tion to its size and weight, so that very little trucking traffic will be 
generated.” ° 

This material, which is only a small part of an extensive listing, focuses on 
several important considerations. 

(i) An attempt should be made over a period of time to work out a standard 
industrial Classification covering products, processes, and uses which can be used 
for city planning and zoning classifications. 

(ii) If this were done, then reporting of pertinent information on a local area 
basis could provide data for improved diagnosis of physical and economic prob- 
lems in local areas; improved local planning and zoning: and measuring the 
progress being made over a period of time in a local area’s physical and economic 
character, 

(b) Performance standards 

The excerpt quoted above, defining use group 14, refers generally to nuisance 
factors, such as “danger to health and safety,” “offensive noise, vibration, smoke 
dust, odors, heat, glare, or other objectionable influences.” Significant research 
is already underway designed to develop quantitative measures of the general 
qualities enumerated above. Six national organizations of planners, industrial 
realtors, and civil engineers have formed a national industrial zoning committee 
to guide work on this problem. This is not the time to elaborate on the progress 
of this research, but it bears watching for the improvements it may offer in the 
censuses Of business and industrial establishments, 


MEASURES OF FLUIDITY AND MOBILITY 


Most of our benchmark statistics are static; they are descriptive of specific 
characteristics which exist at, or immediately precede, the period of enumeration 
In the population census we are provided with some dynamic indicators, e. 
migration status, State or country of birth. In the other major censuses, the 
are no important dynamic indicators, e. g., place of work data of resident popula 
tion, annual physical volume of goods received and goods shipped, and migration 
status information for business and manufacturing establishments. 

By fluidity, I mean those recurring daily movements which are reflected in 
traffic and transit patterns, such as the journey to work, and the regular intra 
urban movement of goods. By mobility, I mean those movements by which 
basic locations are changed or transferred for longer periods of time and which 
vre reflected in intra- and interurban migration of people and establishments 


FLUIDITY DATA 


Journey to work. The daily journey to work in New York City, involving 
the movement of an estimated 3 million persons into lower Manhattan, is, despite 
its hazards, symbolic of man’s great ability to organize his environment. So 
delicate is the balance by which this organization is achieved, that we dread 
any intrusions, such as strikes, storms, or accidents, that may disorganize this 
regular flow of persons. While we may marvel at the technological achievement 


® The following specific uses are permitted 

(a) Offices, business, professional, and governmental. 

(b) Laboratories, research, experimental, and testing. 

(c) Light nonnuisance manufacturing, limited to the following processes and products 
Art needle work, handweavinyg and tapestries ; books, and handbinding and tooling: jewelr 
manufacture, from precious metals; medical, dental, and drafting instruments: motion 
picture producing; optical goods and equipment, watches, clocks, and other similar preci 
sion instruments. 
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we also sometimes wonder (@) whether it can be sustained, (0) whether it 
should be sustained, or (c) whether in the continued effort to raise the working- 
man’s level of living, an annual average of 480 hours or the equivalent of 60 
work days or 12 work weeks spent in routine transit is particularly productive— 
socially, culturally, or economically. Yet this activity, in which so many people 
spend so much time, is an uncovered area in statistical enumeration and reporting. 

In the New York metropolitan area, transit and highway construction pro- 
grams which will cost several billion dollars are currently under construction, 
approved, or under active consideration but no: comprehensive origin and 
destination studies are available.” While valuable data can be compiled from 
traffic counts, toll-station counts, transit-station counts, railroad commuter pas- 
senger courts, thorough analyses are difficult to prepare without comprehensive 
benchmark data covering work locations as related to residence, means of travel, 
time of travel, ete. 


INDICATORS OF TRAFFIC GENERATION 


In addition to data on number of employees by establishment, we require 
in ormation on (i) average daily number of “consumers” or “customers” who 
come to the establishment to transact business, (ii) average daily physical volume 
of goods received and shipped. In addition, we require (iii) by building or lot 
the average daily number of vehicles parked or vehicles loading. A recent study 
prepared with the assistance of the Bureau of Public Roads focuses on many 
of the difficulties in the development of such statistics.” 


MOBILITY DATA 


One of the defects in the migration status information in the population census 
is that the period is too restricted, and that it provides information only for 
inigration into a county or tract, but no data on movements out of a county or 
tract. Admittedly this latter indicator would be difficult to develop, but it cer- 
tainly is needed, even if on sample basis. Furthermore, we in New York City 
would welcome the provision for reporting intercounty movements within the 
city as distinct from intercounty movements which begin or end outside the 
city. At the present we have no way of knowing, for example, what proportion 
of moves in 1949 into Queens occurred from the other four counties in New York 
City or from elsewhere in the State. Certainly that should be a relatively simple 
inatter to work out. 

At the present time, analysis of industrial and business movements are difficult 
to prepare because of the paucity of data. One can infer from observing gains 
and losses by industry groups in Gifferent counties what has taken place. Would 
it not, however, be appropriate to ask establishments in a quinquennial business 
and industry census whether they moved in the preceding 5-year interval and 
where they moved from? Such information by type of establishment and local 
vrea Would be invaluable in appraising the economic trenas in a Community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Much of the data requirements Which I have discussed cannot be easily 
obtained by the Federal census unless local data sources are better organized 
than they are. it is not my intention to place the full burden of these data 
saps on the Census Bureau. Many municipalities are far behind the Federal 
Government as far as their statistical programs are concerned. Many of the 
items referred to are already available in one form or another in municipal 
operating departments, such as tax departments, building departments, boards 
of as-essors, traffic departments, etc. However, too often the data are not so 
organized that they can be made available to other users of data. Unless 

univipalities put their statistical house in order, it would be difficult for the 
Census Bureau to undertake many of the compilations requested. 

The city of New York, assisted by a grant 1rom the Kussell Sage Foundation, 
has set up a Committee on the Statistical Program for New York City, with 


The Port of New York Authority and the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel of Authority 


heve undertaken a joint review the need for (a) additional crossing over the Hudson 
River, and (b) a connection between Brooklyn and Staten Island. The review is not 
expect d to cover mass transit requirements. 


‘rban Traffic. a Function of Land Use, by Robert B. Mitchell and Chester Rapkin, 
Columbia University Press. 
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Dr. Allen Manvel, as director. This local appraisal will, we hope, lead to 
improvements in New York City’s statistical programs. One of the byproducts 
of this work should be the availability and broader use of statistics that are 
already being collected or that can be collected with small changes in present 
procedures or questions. 

Improvements in statistical programs on the Federal and local level will have 
to go hand in hand. Census Bureau appropriations have not kept pace with 
enlarging urban needs. The Watkins committee has recommended 2 quin 
quennial agricultural censuses at an estimated cost of $46 million per decade. 
The estimated cost of the census of manufactures projected for a decade ranges 
from $10,600,000 to $15,100,000. The census of business is projected at an 
estimated cost of $18 million. This suggests an inbalance which continues to 
govern consideration ot statistical programs at the expense of urban areas. 
If we are to get local area reporting and some of the additional data we need, 
then we will have to move out more boldly for larger appropriations. The 
cities are awakening to their needs. The Federal statistical program will have 
to keep pace. 


[The American City, June 1955] 
SUPPORTS PROPOSAL FOR FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 


To the Editor of the American City: 

Your October 1954 issue (p. 19) contained a short article titled “Federal De 
partment of ‘Urbiculture’ Proposed.” In this article you described the sug 
gestion of Congressman J. Arthur Younger that a new cabinet-rank department 
be set up “to do for the city population what we are doing for the farm popula 
tion through the Department of Agriculture.” Toward the end of the article 
you stated your belief that there was less need for such a department now than 
four decades ago when President Woodrow Wilson gave some thought to the 
idea. Among your reasons for this view were the growth of such national 
organizations giving aid to municipalities as the 1318 group in Chicago, the 
National Municipal League, the work of various foundations, and the State 
leagues of municipalities. You then called on your readers for their views If 
you will pardon my delay in responding, I should like to offer some views support 
ing Congressman Younger’s proposal. 

Your satisfaction with the present status of municipal research is gratifying 
to those who have worked hard in developing such research for management and 
planning purposes. However, to say that with the research so far achieved 
we can be less reliant on Uncle Sam in coping with urban problems is to under 
state the complexities of the urban difficulties that have evolved over the past 
half-century. 

In 1900 only six cities had aver half a million people. These 6 cities con 
tained a total of 8,074,561 people, about what New York City alone contains 
today. In 1950, 18 cities had more than half a million people each. The popu 
lation of these 18 cities Was 26,591,395 in 1950, over 3 times the population which 
cities of this size contained in 1900. 

While Federal, State, and local expeditures have risen tremendously since 
the turn of the century, the fact remains that urban growth and complexity have 
exceeded anything imaginable in 1900 or 1910. Concepts of local service and 
local responsibility have broadened during this period. 

The management of these complex urban systems requires investment and 
planning. There is certainly more money spent on planning, research, and 
basic statistical collections than formerly; but expenditures for these purposes 
are not equal to the task nor are they comparable to expenditures by private 
enterprise for research and planning. 

In the light of the advances expected over the next 25 years in management 
techniques and technological processes, comparable progress will be needed in 
the planning and management of urban affairs. This will require the develop 
ment of precise data for various aspects of urban development, the pursuit of 
applied research, the building of a body of knowledge about cities and parts of 
cities, particulary in reference to the dynamic social, economic, and physical 
factors that mold them. The framework for these approaches can be developed 
on the Federal level. A new Federal department is needed. 


66666—55——-3 
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Forty years ago, the American City sounded a clarion call, 
partment of Municipalities, However, the need for such a 
partment is not behind US ; it still lies ahead. 
has great merit. The Nation needs 


proposing a De- 
Cabinet rank de- 
Congressman Younger’s proposal 
a Department of Urban Affairs now. 


HENryY CouHeEn, 

Mayor, City of New York. 
I have a very fine statement here from Mr. Harold 
V. Miller, who is executive director of the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission. He has sent a number of copies of this statement here. 
You can have those. 

Mr. Dawson, Very well, they will be received. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 

Nore on HaRonp V. MILLER. I 


the Tennessee State Planning Commission, he is the imme 
of the Association of State Planning and Development Agencies (United States 
and Canada); member of the board of directors of the American Society of 
Planning Officials : Chairman of the National Industria] Zoning Committee, and 
holds a membership in the American Institute of Planners. Last year he re- 
Viewed the city and regional planning work and urban reconstruction in Ger- 
INainy at the request of the West German Government, 


Senior Management Consultant, Office of the 


Mr. Youncer. 


Sesides his employment as executive director of 


“liate past president 


STATEMENT OF HIAROLD VY. MILLER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, TEN NESSEE STATE 
PLANNING Com MISSION 

My name is Harold V. Miller and I am the 
State Planning Commission. 
not necessarily 


executive director of the 
I appear as head of the staff of that age 
bring the official point of view of 

State of Tennessee. 

It is my personal and professional judgme 
by the urbiculture bill is one 
concentrated stud 
public generally, 


It is probably unnecessary to note that we are already an urban Nation and 
daily we are becoming more sO. Whereas in 1790 there were nearly 20 people 
on farms for each one living in a town, today there is one person living on a 
farm for each 6 or 7 living in towns and cities. 

More Specifically, the urban population increased in every State during the 
decade 1940 to 1950 despite the fact that during half that decade the great 
Construction efforts and the bulk of available construction materials were poured 
into War-connected and nonresidential channels. During that Same decade 11 
of our States had urban population increases hetween 35 and 50 percent, and in 
» States the urban population increased over 50 percent. Today 13 of our States 
are more than two-thirds urban and remember that urban is a more exclusive 


term than simply nonfarm. The population living in the standard metropolitan 
areas outlined by the Bureau of the Census increased more than 22 percent from 
140 to 1950 and the process has been accelerated since that time. 

While this was going on, 17 of our States experienced an absolute numerical 
decline in rural population during this most recent census decade. 

As the trek toward the cities continues, the urban situation 
complex and sometimes it seems that the complexity 
ratio rather than an arithmetic relationship to the 
Which the city government is Commonly expected to fi 
humber as well as in cost. 
indeed simple when 


Compared to today the 

you think in terms of water 
police and fire protection, zoning, building and Sanitary codes, street paving 
und lighting, mass transportation, offstreet parking, libraries, schools, parks, 
and public recreation programs. 

Great needs more recently recognized 
Statutory powers or financia] abilitie 
slum clearance and urban renewal and the provision of 
regional highway arteries so hecessary for the safe 
of people and goods. 

Finally, and even more recent. 
to enemy attack and this, as 


Tennessee 
ney but do 
all of State government of the 


nt that the subject area opened up 
deserving of the 


most serious, thorough, and 
y by the Congress, by other units of government, and by the 


becomes more 
increases at a geometric 
population. The services 
irnish constantly grow in 
Situation a century ago was 
supply and sewage disposal, 


and which are clearly 


beyond the 
‘Ss Of most cities working sep 


arately include 
urban links in inter- 
and expeditious movement 


is the whole element 


of urban vulnerability 
has been pointed out in the 


recent report of your 
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Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, is a prime area for illustrating the 
lack of progress as a result of too wide a diffusion of policymaking, adminis- 
tration, and financing or financial ability. 

To look again at the urban situation and urban problems of Federal concern, 
it is in the urban communities where the bulk of welfare and unemployment 
payments are consumed and this is not unexpected, for the urban population is 
much more vulnerable to hardship upon being deprived of regular income. It 
is in the urban areas where crime incidence is highest and exhibits the widest 
variety. It is in urban areas where floods wreak their greatest havoc, where pub- 
lic headth problems are the most intense, and where the bulk of the next genera- 
tion is growing up, being shaped for better or for worse. Finally, the urban areas 
contain the bulk of the voters in most States and certainly of the Nation. 

At the same time, the urban areas hold the key to the future of the Nation 
and its spiritual and material strength. The cities produce the nonfood re 
quirements of our civilization and are the seats of educational and cultural 
progress. The cities make possible our military strength and our position in 
this and other respects among the nations. 

To a very substantial degree the Federal establishment has already recognized 
the importance of our cities. There are programs on public health, on housing, 
on urban renewal, on welfare, on crime, on water supply, on sewage and waste 
disposal, on flood control, on city planning, on civil defense, on urban streets 
and highways, on education, and these are only a few. And these have done 
a great deal of good. We would all shudder to think of the condition of our 
country and the bulk of our population if leadership of various sorts had not 
been given in these various fields. 

But a series of independent and uncoordinated programs can and sometimes 
do fall far short of what might have been. If there ever was a field which had 
potentialities of the whole being greater than the simple sum of the parts, the 
Federal relationship to urban areas is an example. Think for a moment about 
the vast difference in results obtained in the field of American agriculture via 
the United States Department of Agriculture as against the probable benefits of a 
series of regulations or bounties for special crops administered in a diffused 
manner by many departments and units within those departments. 

I do not have, and I think it would be presumptuous of me to claim to have 
au complete blueprint for a United States Department of Urbiculture or organi- 
zation by any naine which might be inaugurated to discharge broad responsi- 
bilities to the urban segment of our great Nation. Neither do I have specific 
proposals for the transfer of any functions or responsibilities from existing agen- 
cies to such a new Cabinet position. These are areas calling for, and worthy 
of, thorough study by the best minds of the country qualified to deal with such 
matters. There needs to be fresh thinking on the needs, the means of meeting 
them, and the appropriate Federal relationships thereto, as well as decisions 
regarding coordination versus reassignment of programs which are already 
tangible expressions of Federal concern, 

The outcome and implementation of such study could be one of the great 
pioneering turning points of the United States of America. 


Mr. YounGer. [ also have a letter from Mr. David A. Heller, who is 
a free-lance writer here in Washington, together with an article which 
he has written on the subject. 

(The letter and article referred to are as follows :) 


DEANE AND DAVID HELLER 


FREE-LANCE WRITERS 


SILVER SPRING, Mb., July 20, 1955. 
Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN YOUNGER: As per cur previous correspondence, [ enclose 
a brief statement, accompanied by an article that appeared on the editorial page 
of the Evening Star relative to your urbiculture bill. 

Since I speak only as an individual and do not represent any paeticular organ 
ization, I will leave it to your discretion as to whether the statement is persuasive 
enough to warrant its presentation to the committee. If you think it is not, please 
feel free to discard it. 
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Incidentally, you may be interested to know that I wrote another article about 
you and your urbiculture bill which I sent to a national news syndicate a couple 
of days ago. I have not heard from the editor yet whether he plans to use it, 
but I rather think he will. If he does, it should give the bill quite a boost in a 
number of important newspapers. 

I certainly hope that the committee reacts favorably to your proposal and | 
hope that the enclosed statement will be of some small help. (In the event the 
statement is presented to the committee, I am enclosing a carbon copy fer 
your file.) 

Cordially, 
Davip A. HELLER 
DEANE AND DAvip HELLER 


FREE-LANCE WRITERS 


SILVER SPRING, Mpb., July 20, 1955. 
To the honorable the COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : Normally, the writer would be reluctant to presume to offer advice 
to a congressional committee on this or any other matter. Certainly, I do not pre 
tend to be an expert on city problems. But Congressman Younger’s bill seems so 
worthwhile that even a reasonably well-informed layman can appreciate its 
significance, 

As one of tens of millions of city persons who every day experience the increas 
ing inconveniences of urban living, a few personal observations may be of inter 
est. Naturally, I do not pretend to speak for anybody but myself. 

The undersigned is a free-lance writer. That is, I] write articles about current 
subjects of interest and sell them to magazines, newspapers, news syndicates, and 
business publications. I am not on the staff of any publication, but my articles 
have appeare:l from time to time in numerous publications. 

When Congressman Younger first introduced bis urbiculture bill, it seemed to 
me that it was an eminently practical and sensible approach to an increasingly 
vexing problem. I requested an interview with him and from the interview, plus 
additional records, I wrote two articles in favor of the urbiculture bill. One 
appeared on the editorial page of the Washington (I). C.) Evening Star and the 
other was syndicated to several hundred newspapers by the Central Press Asso- 
ciation, a unit of King Features Syndicate. The article from the Star is en 
closed. Since it is short and since it sets forth the dilemma many cities face, it 
may be worth the committee’s time to read. 

(I should like to emphasize that I am not on the staff of either King Features 
Syndicate or the Star and, of course, the thoughts contained in the articles and 
this statement are strictly my own. . The editors of these publications merely 
bought the articles and published them as a matter of public interest. I do not 
know what, if any, editorial stand they may have on the urbiculture bill. ) 

Congressman Younger’s proposal seems challenging and provocative and 
worthy of the most serious consideration, in the writer’s opinion. for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


(1) The centers of many American cities are “rotting away” ata really appalling 
rate 
In his work the writer travels considerably and has been struck with the 
decay at the core of many American cities. The problem has long heen with us 
and it seems evident that most cities are not able to cope effectively with it. 


2) The cost of inaction may be higher than the cost of affirmative, corrective 


action 


( 


The demoralization of property values, traffic strangulation, and the loss 
of amenities of city living are going to continue. The only point in doubt is 
whether corrective action will be taken to stop them. By pooling the costs of 
planning and research through a Department of Urbiculture, it should cost far 
less to counterattack these problems than to allow them to continue unchecked. 
(3) There is a tremendous need for an attack to be made on city problems 

City life is becoming more complicated and less pleasant all the time. Since 
the vast majority of our citizens live in cities and towns and pay nearly all of 
the taxes to the Federal Government, it seems only simple justice that serious 
attention be given to their problems. 
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(4) The Federal Government, through its resources, has access to manpower 
and brainpower which the individual cities cannot command 


(5) If the Federal Government does not provide the necessary leadership, it 
seems likely that city problems shall be allowed to remain unsolved by 
default 

No one else has the resources or the power to deal really effectively with them. 
The committee may well decide that this is a subject which deserves the most 
serious study that can be given it. Congressman Younger’s bill appears to the 
writer to be an intelligent point of departure for such an approach. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Davip A. HELLER. 


FEDERAL AGENCY TO SOLVE CIty PROBLEMS? 


(By David A. Heller) 


It may come as something of a shock to the man in the crowded city street to 
know that at least one Member of Congress has been thinking about him at a 
time when nearly everybody else on Capitol Hill seemed obsessed with the 
problems of the Nation’s farmers. 

For better or worse, legislation has been introduced in the House to create 
a Department of Urbiculture—that means urban culture—which would look after 
city dwellers just as the Department of Agriculture attends to the wants and 
welfare of the farm folk. 

This is the idea of Representative J. Arthur Younger, California Republican, 
who believes such a Cabinet-level department could do much to make city life 
more bearable. 

The Department of Urbiculture, Mr. Youngers says, would undertake researcn 
leading to the increasingly efficient use of city lands and would help solve prob- 
lems like traffic strangulation, “rotting away” of cities at the center, and the many 
other dilemmas which face big urban centers. 

“In 1862, when the Department of Agriculture was founded,” Mr. Younger 
recalls, “about SO percent of our people lived on farms, and only about 20 percent 
lived in towns and cities. Today, the proportion is reversed. Only about 15 
percent of Americans live on farms and the rest of us are piled on top of each 
other in cities and towns. 

“The Federal Government has done a tremendous amount for farmers—and I’m 
all for it.” he declared. “But we have done little to solve the problems or urban 
areas where the vast majority of our people live. 

“If only one-tenth the thought and planning had gone into the development of 
our cities that has gone into the development of scientific agriculture—look at 
the fantastically increased output of our farms—we would not have anything like 
the problems we have in our cities today. The shocking problems of slum clear- 
ance, rehabilitation, poor housing, decentralization, and decay of centrally located 
property would not be nearly so severe as they are now.” 

Mr. Younger points to the slum problems of Washington as a typical example 
of the failure of city planning. “If we don’t want our cities to Come apart at the 
seams,” he says, “we've got to begin to enforce our zoning laws. If, in this case, 
Washington had actually enforced a set of sensible zoning, fire and police ordi- 
nuances, we wouldn't have these slums. The trouble is that too many buildings 
have been allowed to violate the District Code.” 

“City people ought to get interested in their own problems,” Mr. Younger says. 
“For example, people in cities and towns pay 90 percent of all taxes—Federal, 
State and local. Yet they have less than 25 percent of the representation in the 
State legislatures. They are greatly underrepresented in Congress. Poor 
Washington is worst off of all with no representation. Not until city people get 
excited about the neglect of their interest will there be any changes made.” 

A Department of Urbiculture—as Mr. Younger sees it—would among other 
things do the necessary research on problems of taxation, traffic congestion, build- 
ing of hospitals, schools and other institutions ; depreciation of property values in 
the center of cities—and all other municipal headaches. Few, if any, cities can 
now afford to do any really worthwhile research on these matters, he says. 

Mr. Younger points out that such a program would benelit small towns, too. 
“At the rate our population is growing, our small towns are going to be big towns 
someday and they'll want to avoid mistakes which have cost our present cities 
so heavily.” 
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Mr. Youneer. Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement, but 
I believe there are other witnesses who are present this morning 
and who desire to testify. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Brown, do you have any questions which you 
want to ask the witness? 

Mr. Younger, you are a witness at this time. 

Mr. Brown. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratu- 
late the gentleman from California on the realism which he displayed 
when he answered my rather facetious question a few moments ago 
by saying he did not expect action on this legislation at this par- 
ticular session of the Congress, because it is our hope that we may 
be able to adjourn soon and get away from Washington for a while. 

Mr. Youncer. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. I would also like to congratulate the gentleman on 
directing attention to the serious and growing problems which con- 
front the urban areas of the country. I am not sure in my own mind 
as to just how we can solve those problems but I think we all realize 
they do exist, and that some study and attention has to be given to them. 

Perhaps, as you so well said, this is the beginning or the opening 
wedge that may bring about some greater attention to this whole 
problem by the Federal Government. 

Is it your thought that you would transfer to this Department, 
should it be created, all the various activities which affect the cities 
of the Nation, and the urban population of the country? Are not 
the interests of the cities and the people who live in the urban areas 
so diversified that it would cover the waterfront? In other words, 
would you not have to limit the jurisdiction of a department like this? 

Mr. Youncer. Well, I think that that is true. 

Mr. Brown. Perhaps it would have to take up city planning and 
questions of that nature, and perhaps transportation. problems that 
affect the city transit problems. We have one here in Washington 
right now, that is a ver y serious one. 

“Mr. Youncer. Yes.” I propose that the city or, for instance, the 
District of Columbia, as long as it is going to remain a Federal city, 
ought to be a part of this agency or this Department when it is created. 

Mr. Brown. There are so many problems, of course, that affect both 
city residents and rural residents, or suburban residents all alike, but 
there are some fields which apply only to the urban population of our 
cities. 

In regard to the traffic problem of getting through the cities? 
What are we going to do about that ? 

Mr. Youncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. How are we going to get through cities where the main 
highways cross them, and so forth and so on¢ The question of rede- 
velopment of slum areas, or the decline of present business centers, 
and the trend toward moving out into the rural areas with your stores 
and shops are other problems. They are many problems, but I am 
not sure just what can be done about them. However, it is your 
thought that if we had a department such as this, it would prim: arily 
be one which would handle the major problems affecting cities only, 
but which do not affect all our population ? ; 

Mr. Youncer. That. is correct, and you would certainly start. it 
with a concentration of all these independent agencies that now exist, 
and which deal solely with cities—the ones that I mentioned previ- 
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ously. Those are all independent agencies which were set up, such 
as Civil Defense and the Housing and Home Finance Agency; the 
Small Business Bureau, and so forth. Those are the agencies which 
are now independent, but which should be concentrated in this depart- 
ment to start with. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think your bill here is a sort of a challenge 
to the imagination of the Members of Congress, and is also a chal- 
lenge to the Congress to see what can be done to meet some of these 
growing and pressing problems. However, frankly, I am not certain 
in my own mind just how such a department could be created and 

established at this time, and just what it ought to cover. That is 
something which I think we ought to discuss further , Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. Congressman Younger, I want to congratulate you 
for the thought that you have given to this matter. It impresses me 
as something which should be given serious consideration and that 
is why we have started these he: arings at this late hour of the session. 
We may hold some hearings in various cities on this legislation for 
the purpose of building up public sentiment for it. 

I think you have one of the strongest arguments that has been 
put up for the creation of any department, and the objectives which 
you have stated you wish to reach as a result of this bill which has 
been filed. 

We have sent you, I believe, copies of the various governmental 

agencies’ reports on your bill. It may not meet their approval in all 
respects, but it does lay the basis for presenting the idea to the people 
and to the Congress. Here in the Congress I have noticed that the 
farmers are well represented. They have the Department of Agri- 
culture as well as the legislative committee set up here. They are 
taken care of and, as you say, the people are no longer on the farms. 
I think the Congress and our Government should revamp itself to 
meet the situation because Government is for the people. So, we 
have given this bill a hearing and we will continue it and may hold 
hearings on this matter when Congress is out of session in various 
sections of the country. 

Thank you so very much for presenting it. 

We have with us a former Member of the Congress, a very able 
Congressman, and an able administrator in his present capacity. His 
is one of the governmental agencies which will be deeply affected by 
this program or this bill if it should be adopted, and if this depart- 
ment should ever be established. 

At this time I am going to ask the Honorable Albert B. Cole, Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, to present 
a statement. 


Welcome back home. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT B. COLE, ADMINISTRATOR, HOUSING 
AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Mr. Cote. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted, 
of course, to be here, and to have this opportunity to appear before 
ese distinguished committee. 

I do not have a prepared statement, but may I say in the beginning 
that I also congratulate Congressman Younger for bringing to the 
attention of the C ongress this very important problem, irrespective 
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of the many and varied points of view which I am sure this committee 
will hear before you will finally come to a determination of the matter 
prese nted to you. 

The Agency was requested to provide you our opinion with respect 
to the bill. I wrote the chairman a letter in which I advised the 
chairman of our interest, and in which I pointed out that we believed 
that the importance of the general welfare of our cities and the main- 
tenance of a stable and prosperous national economy and from the 
standpoint of the scope and complexity of the housing and community 
development functions, and the programs administered in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, as well as the efficient and economic ad- 
ministrative management of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, we are of the opinion that the proposals to place the 
housing and community development functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a departmental status are meritorious and deserve careful 
consideration. Then, we finally say that we do not approve the 
legislation. 

Mr. Brown. That is a typical reply. 

Mr. Cote. However, as you will notice, we do not favor the passage 
of this particular bill because we are not quite sure of the scope and 
breadth of it. That is why I am delighted to have the opportunity 
to be more explicit about our interest in the legislation. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I could begin with Mr. Brown’s comment 
that what we should think about in the executive branch, and what 
the Congress should think about when you are considering the estab- 
lishment of such a department is this: 

One of the first responsibilities which we have, I believe, is to 
determine the areas over which such a department might have juris- 
diction. The complexities of urban living are such that we could 
find ourselves floating in an etheral atmosphere, and not put our feet 
solidly on the ground. 

We should move forward on an objective basis. By way of illus- 
tration, I was interested in the Congressman’s statement with respect 
to narcotics. This is an illustration of what I am talking about. I 
do not believe the Congress intends that if such a department were 
established that it would control the enforcement of the narcotic law. 
| doubt if he would suggest that we take that away from the presently 
well-developed organization conducting this type of activity. How- 
ever, there are operations of the Government which will oun in, 
and which will not be eliminated by Congress, and which have a solid, 
strong support on the part of the people, and the Congress. For 
example, the development of the economic, social, and political strue- 
ture of the communities is one of the most important problems that 
this country faces today, and in the immediate future. Therefore, the 
development of a coordinated approach to this problem seems to me 
to make a great deal of sense. It makes sense because the Congress 
has decided in the legislation prior to, and contained in the Housing 
Act of 1954, that it was important for the cities to examine their needs 
as 2 whole, to develop a workable program for the entire city. 

Congress has said to the cities, “If you want to plan your city for 
future living, if you want to develop good neighborhoods and good 
sound communities, if you want to examine all the possibilities for 
better urban living, then we think it is advisable for you to begin to 
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examine all of the needs of all the communities socially, economically, 
politically, as well as ali the rest of the problems involved.” 

Therefore, it seems to me that anything that can be done to encour- 
age this type of approach to better living in the urban communities 
is indeed well worthwhile. 

We have talked a great deal, Mr. Chairman, throughout all our 
appearances before the C ongress, in speeches made to the country, in 
representations made to the executive branch about the need for a 
coordinated approach to the problem of better living in a community. 
Therefore, it seems to me, Mr. Younger, that we should begin with 
this idea, recognizing that what happens to the slums will “have an 
impact upon the taxpayer in the community, what happens to the 
slums will have an impact upon the education of the children in the 
community, what happens to the slums will have an impact upon the 
minority races in the community, what happens to the slums will have 
an impact upon home builders of the community, what happens to the 
slums will have an impact upon the real-estate brokers and the social 
welfare workers of the community, what happens to the slums will 
have an impact upon the need for public housing in the community. 
I might take each one of the segments of the community and not just 
slums, such as the educational requirements of the city, or the traffic 
needs of the city, or the social welfare aspect of the community, and 
we will find that each one is related to the other. 

The chamber of commerce has an important responsibility in re- 
gard to what the Federal Government does with respect to public 
housing, and what the Federal Government does with respect to slum 
clearance; what the Federal Government does with respect to the issu- 
ance of commitments for FHA; what effect of what the Federal Gov- 
ernment does in the support of minority housing through the use of 
FNMA. This is true with all the other organizations and segments 
of the community, Mr. Chairman. 

So, what I am saying is this: We really are in favor of this com- 
mittee examining this program. We think it is very important. 
Frankly, we look with favor upon the idea if the Congress and the 
executiv e branch can develop a plan which would be acceptable. We 
think it is growing in importance to such an extent that we can no 
longer ignore the need for the Federal Government to bring together 
in a coordinated program all of the programs which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has upon urban living. Therefore, while we do not approve 
the enactment of this present bill, we are highly complimentary and 
very much interested in this approach, and would like to work with 
you to develop ideas which I have just barely touched upon this 
morning—a “bare bones” approach, so to speak. 

I think that is all I have to say for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Younger ? 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. Mr. Cole, I 
think that you have a very clear charge or duty to perform so far as 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency is concerned, in connection 
with the highest and best use of urban land and the maintenance of 
the amenities of home living in our urban areas. That is what we 
are trying to concentrate on through this bill. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Henderson has a question. 

66666—55——4 
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Mr. Henperson. Mr. Cole, one criticism which has been raised 
against the bill is that the housing functions now contained in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency may be submerged in a depart- 
ment of Urbiculture as such. Do you feel it would help the situation 
if, say, the name of the eeetinnaa contained the title of “Housing 
and Urban Development,” or “Housing and Urbiculture” or some- 
thing of that nature? 

Mr. Coxe. I do not believe I have an opinion now. May I say that 
when the President’s Advisory Committee met in 1953, we wrestled 
with this problem because we recognized that not only traditionally, 
but otherwise, certain names which have appeared in housing have 
had public acceptance but it is also true that there is some confusion. 
For instance, I find that many people have difficulty describing my 
title and sometimes I even make a mistake and say that I am Home 
and Housing Administrator. It is a difficult title, and some people 
have diffic ulty distinguishing between the Housing and Home Finance 
Administr ator, and the FHA Commissioner. I would be delighted, 
however, to give that further consideration. We were unable to come 
to any satisfactory conclusion in the President’s Advisory Committee 
with respect to names. I think the name is important. Not only 
should we think about new names, but also the interesting name that 
the Congressman has suggested here, the Department of Urbiculture. 
I would : say this: If the name would ser iously impede the growth of 
housing and community developments, we would be critical of it. At 
present I do not see that. However, we would like to examine it a 
little further. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Cole, another criticism that has been made 
against the bill is that it seems too restrictive in nature, even though 
it will contain all of the functions now involved in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. But just the idea, as Mr. Younger has stated, 
of developing urban land seems to be somewhat restrictive. 

Mr. Corr. I think the bill is too restrictive, and T am quite sure, 
judging from the Congressman’s statement, he exnects this committee 
to further examine it, and to do such things to the bill as the committee 
would deem advisable in a redraft of it. 

Yes: my judgment is that it is too restrictive. 

Mr. Henperson. Do you feel that there would be any objection 
from the standpoint of the philosophy of local government control 
over its own — toa Federal department of this kind ? 

Mr. Corr. No; I do not. As you may know, I am one who very 
much believes in the idea of stimulating and encouraging local com- 
munities to do the job themselves. I think this is completely outside 
of the argument as to whether or not this is a depar tment or an agency, 
or whether it involves a number of independent agencies. This is a 
philosophy which will be or will not be developed by the administra- 
tion in power. We happen to believe that the local communities 
should assume all of the responsibility they can and we work with 
them and try to assist them, but we recognize that there are fields 
in which the Federal Government must pe ipate and help and we 
want to work cooperatively with them. I do not see any danger from 
that point of view. 

Mr. Henperson. By putting housing in a Department of Urbicul- 
ture in the way suggested here, would that affect the farm housing 
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program, or any activities of the Housing Agency which deals with 
areas other than urban areas? 

Mr. Cote. No; I think not. We have very little to do with the 
farm housing program. I do not believe it would be a problem. 

Mr. Dawson. You do not believe that the establishment of a depart- 
ment calling attention and directing attention of the Congress and of 
the executive branch to the problems raised in that Department is a 
good policy ¢ 

What I mean by that is this: Just the other day we gave depart- 
mental status to questions affecting health, welfare, and so forth, 
because it had become a national question. Health is a national 
problem, bigger than any State problem. Also, it carried with it the 
problems of the handicapped, of the indigent, and others which would 
raise them above that of any one community, and make them a na- 

tional problem. 

Now, since the question of control of urban land is involved, we 
have the problem of people moving into the cities, thereby creating 
slums, and the fact that so many people now live in the cities that the 
local community cannot take care of some of the simple needs, such 
as housing. I do not know what the cities would have done if it had 
not been for the help that the Federal Government has given them on 
that basie question of housing. The same thing is true about schools 
and other problem areas created by cities. It does seem to me that it 
is indicated that the problems of the cities be given a departmental 
status, and it so seems to me from my experience as a Congressman 
here in Washington, and observing the various departments make 
their needs known to the Congress. 

For instance, the problems of the farmers are handled by the various 
committees here which deal with agriculture. They are interested 
only in that phase. They center their attention on that. Farmers 
know where to go to get the type of legislation which they wish. 
However, the problems of the cities are not voiced here as such. 
Because of the great impact of those problems upon not only the 
cities but upon the country as a whole, I think that there is a crying 
need to the extent that the country should begin to think about a 
department to handle this. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, [ am sure that you are aware that housing 
and related construction activities is the second largest economic force 
in the country next to agriculture. I must confess that when I first 
become Administrator, I had a limited idea of the importance of 
the things which are done by the communities, by the States, and by 
the Federal Government in the field of community development and 
housing; of assisting, planning, programming, and expanding com- 
munity development encompassing the periphery of the problems 
involved in urban living. It is now my considered judgment that 
urban development is, perhaps, the most important domestic problem 
which we have in America. 

Therefore, it should be given extremely careful consideration. 

Mr. Dawson. You see no immediate cessation of the need for hous- 
ing and so forth? 

Mr. Corr. Oh, no; not in new housing, rehabilitation, or the slum- 
clearance programs in the various cities. We are developing blighted 
areas faster than we are building. 
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Mr. Dawson. That ought to be one of the main problems to which 
we direct our attention now, both in the executive and legislative 
branches. 

Mr. Cote. It is one of them. 

Mr. Dawson. We should try to work with those little people. 

Mrs. Harden, we have with us our distinguished former Member 
here today, and I am sorry you missed the beginning of his testi- 
aoa However, do you have any questions which you desire to ask 
1im ¢ 

Mrs. Harnen. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Cole, I deeply regret that it 
was impossible for me to be here for the first part of the hearing. 
Mr. Cole, I have read your fine statement with interest, and I appre- 
ciate your coming. I do not have any questions at this time. 

Mr. Corr. Thank you. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you very much for coming to meet with us 
and giving us the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Corr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Dawson. We have with us at this time Mr. Percy Rappaport, 
who is Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Please have a seat, Mr. Rappaport, and identify yourself for the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF PERCY RAPPAPORT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rappaport. My name is Percy Rappaport, and I am Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Dawson. I believe you have a prepared statement, do you not, 
Mr. Rappaport? 

Mr. Rarrarort. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which 
I would like to read. 

Mr. Dawson. Very well, you may proceed. 

Mr. Rappaport. Mr. Hughes has asked me to express his apprecia- 
tion as well as mine for this opportunity to appear before your sub- 
committee to discuss H. R. 1864, a bill to create a Department of 
Urbiculture and to prescribe its functions. My comments will be 
directed to the bill as written. 

H. R. 1864 would establish an 11th executive department in the 
executive branch of the Government. The new department would 
be charged with developing methods of dealing with problems arising 
out of inadequate knowledge of the principles of using and develop- 
ing urban land. When developed, these methods would be made 
available to the people of the United States through suitable educa- 
tional programs, The functions of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, its Administrator, the Federal Housing Commissioner, the 
Public Housing Commissioner, the Home Loan Bank Board, and 
the other constituent agencies would all be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of Urbiculture. Thus one practical effect of the bill would be 
to confer departmental status on the Government’s housing and com- 
munity development functions. 


. 
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In a letter of March 17, 1955, the Bureau of the Budget reported on 
H. R. 1864, recommending te the committee that the bill not be 
enacted. 

In taking such a position, the Bureau is in no sense opposed to the 
general objectives of the bill as we understand them. From my read- 
ing of the bill, it is my impression that the purpose is to create an 
executive department of the Government which, with respect to those 
people who live in cities and towns, would have the same enormously 
helpful role that the Department of Agriculture has had in relation 
to the farmers of this Nation. 

In drawing such a parallel, however, as the bill does in section 2, 
the result is to prescribe a role for the proposed Department of 
Urbiculture which would be far too limited and restricted. Section 
2 provides only for a department which would undertake research 
in the development of methods for dealing with urban land problems 
and which could make these methods available to the people only 
through suitable educational programs. 

In contrast, the Housing and Home Finance Agency—whose func- 
tions would be transferred to the new department— is already engaged 
in action programs of a wide variety and scope. These programs 
affect the home-finance institutions, the home-building industry, the 
States and the cities and the individual renter or home purchaser. 
In other words, the present activities of the Government, which under 
the provisions of section 4 (b) of the proposed bill would be transfer- 
red to the new department, have already gone far beyond the types 
of programs outlined in section 2 of the bill. 

It is for these reasons that the Bureau of the Budget believes that 
H. R. 1864 does not provide a suitable basis for considering the estab- 
lishment of an 11th executive department. 

I should like to thank you for your attention and to again express 
my appreciation for this first opportunity to appear before you. 

‘Mr. Dawson. Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Rappaport, as I understand it, the attitude of 
the Bureau of the Budget is that this particular bill is too restrictive 
and that if a department were established it should be broader in 
scope ? 

Mr. Rappaport. Yes. This bill is drawn in a restrictive manner 
and we doubt very much if it would carry out the ideas that you ap- 
pear to have in mind, 

Mr. Youncer. But the Bureau has no objection to the promulgation 
or promotion of those ideas? 

Mr. Rappaport. Well, the Bureau would be glad to consider any 
bill that you would draw up and to give you the benefit of its ex- 
perience and its views on the effect that such a bill might have. 

Mr. Youncer. I gather from your statement that the general idea 
back of the bill met with somewhat of a favorable reaction in the 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Rappaport. I do not think I am in position to say yes to that 
question. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. Mrs. Harden ? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Henderson? 
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Mr. Hrnperson. Mr. Rappaport, would the Bureau be in position 
to make suggestions to this committee as to what kind of bill could be 
considered 4 

Mr. Rapparorr. I think the Bureau would be glad to cooperate 
with this committee, if it were called upon for such suggestions. 

Mr. Henperson. Inasmuch as most of the functions which this bill 
contemplates are already being carried on in some way or another 
by various departments and agencies of the Government, the whole 
question would be how to coordinate them effectively, would it not? 

Mr. Raprarorr. If a bill were introduced, I think it should be drawn 
to cover the ideas which you have expressed. 

Mr. Pincus. I have 1 or 2 questions, Mr. Rappaport. 

I notice that the witnesses have all referred to the language in the 
bill dealing with the use and development of urban land and I won- 
dered whether, even though the bill might be revised, the bill is not 
broader in its scope than has been suggested, because in the rest of the 
same sentence, it has language as follows: 

Dealing with present social, economie and civic problems, growing out of the 
inadequate knowledge of the principle and use of development of urban land. 

Now, following up the Chairman’s comment with regard to the prob- 
lem of people who live and use these lands, I wonder whether the bill 
as presently drawn is not perhaps quite a bit broader than the com- 
ments that some of the agency representatives might have indicated. 
Certainly the language of dealing with present social, economic 
and civic problems takes in the whole matter of how people live 
together, and promote their welfare together in connection with 
the use of these urban lands. IT would like to have your comment or 
reaction to that. 

I wonder why the Bureau of the Budget, and even the Housing 
Agency seem to feel that the language is limited to the question 
of the use of urban lands apart from some of these other words that 
are now contained in the bill. 

I am referring to page 2 of the bill, section 2. lines 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
I am also referring to section 4 (a) where the Secretary specifically 
is given the authority and mandate to establish research as well as 
educational programs to deal with the purposes set forth in section 2. 
[ am not indicating that the bill is necessarily as comprehensive as it 
might be, but IT am questioning why particular emphasis is on the 
matter of urban lands, apart from the rest of the language as now 
contained in the bill. 

Mr. Raprarvorr. I personally have not given that any considera- 
tion, and T do notethink I should elaborate or comment on it, beyond 
what I have already done. 

Mr. Pincus. But the bill as it stands might be quite a bit broader 
than you have indicated, might it not? 

Mr. Rappaport. Yes. 

Mr. Pincus. Even though it might need further revision to take 
in further problems that might be dealt with. 

Mr. Rarparorr. Let me look at that section, if I may. 

Mr. Pincus. Yes. 

Mr. Raprarorr. Yes, I think it is broader than the comments we 
have made. 

Mr. Pincus. Thank you for your answer. 

[ have another question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Pincus. In connection with some of the problems which Mr. 
Younger suggests in his testimony, the question of relationship 
other existing Federal programs—for example the airport program 
of the Department of Commerce, that certainly takes up the question 
of city development of land, or at least centers of population, which 
are primarily affected, because certainly they do not build major 
airports where no people would be served. 

Then you have such things as pollution control, water and air. 
Some of those programs are now authorized under the Department of 
Health, Education, and W elfare. Would you feel that the creation 
of a department, such as is contemplated by this bill, might serve as a 
focal point for: 1, coordinating such activities in terms of the large 
masses of population that are ~ primarily served by these activities, 
and; 2, also providing a point of leadership i in the Federal structure 
with a departmental status that is not now available? 

Mr. Rappaport. From the remarks which I have heard here this 
morning, I think you may reach the point where you would include 
almost every governmental function because almost everything that 
takes place in this country, takes place in an urban community. If 
you expand the idea expressed by Mr. Cole, Mr. Younger, and the 
Chairman, it looks to me as if you will include almost every function. 

Mr. Dawson. It does not include the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Rapparorr. I said almost everything. 

Mr. Dawson. It does not include Commerce; it does not include 
Labor, because those are problems that are naturally peculiar in their 
relationship to those groups. 

Mr. Rappaport. That may be so, but the functions of a department 
do concern a community. 

Mr. Dawson. It might take some functions from this department or 
that department, in order to serve the different people who are af- 
fected in those areas 

Mr. Rappaport. Well, as I said, from the comments I have heard 
so far, it — that the proposed department could expand in- 
definitely. I do not know exactly where the limit to its activities 
would be established. 

Mr. Pincus. I was just trying to clarify the thinking for the help 
of those on the committee who will have to consider the question. 
I was wondering whether you feel that a contribution could be made, 
even apart from the question of actually transferring all - these 
functions, in terms of providing some sort of emphasis and leader- 
ship that is probably not now available. Some of these functions 
are dispersed; they were created at various times and placed in cer- 
tain agencies, which was quite proper at the time. Perhaps, as con- 
ditions have changed, their total impact on urban comers 
may not now be quite adequately represented, and could better be 
represented through a department which does give some attention and 
leadership without necessarily having all these functions under its 
own roof. 

I was wondering if you thought there was some validity to that point 
of view ? 

Mr. Rappaport. Speaking for the budget, I would suggest that you 
present such an idea to us in specific form, and give us an opportunity 
to study it in relation to all of these features. 
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Mr. Prncus. I wonder, in that connection, Mr. Chairman, if the 
committee would wish to ask the Budget Bureau perhaps to compile 
for the committee’s use—since the Budget Bureau is probably the 
greatest depository of information in all ‘of these Government activi- 
ties—a listing of the Federal functions that now affect, in greater 
part, the cone entration of population in the urban centers ? 

Mr. Dawson. I notice, Mr. Rappaport, in reading your statement, 
you take the position that— 

The Bureau is in no sense opposed to the general objectives of the bill as we 
understand them. 

We had hoped, by having this hearing and having you present, 
and in taking this bill up with you, that we could interest you in 
any very pressing problems to the people of this country, to the extent 
that you would draw a bill on this subject matter, and send it up to 
one of the Congressmen to be presented by request. 

We get many bills for introduction by ‘request. 

Mr. Rappaport. We appreciate the compliment, but I think it would 
be preferable if we performed our usual services. 

Mr. Dawson. We so often get such requests, since all matters, before 
any action is taken, are sent to the departments for their reaction, 
and we submit them for reports to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rappaport. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. And, therefore, the Bureau of the Budget is the one 
place where you will find a repository of information concerning 
everything that is going on in the Government, and everything that 
Congress wants from the executive branch. 

Mr. Rappaport. I know the Bureau of the Budget would be glad to 
cooperate with any Congressman who wanted to go into this matter 
further. 

Mr. Dawson. That is whv I suggested to Mr. Younger that he con- 
sult with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Youncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. To get the opinions on any matters that he wanted to 
have in his bill and, thereby, I think he would get—might get—the 
approv: 91 of the Burean. 

Mr. Youncer. Thank you for vour suggestions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank vou, Mr. Ranpaport, for your statement. 

Mr. Rappaport. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. We are hapny to have had you with us, and T want to 
again thank the Bureau of the Budget for the many courtesies it has 
extended to this committee. 

Mr. Rarrarort. I am sure it has been a pleasure, and we will be 
delighted to continue to do so. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, NATIONAL HOUSING 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. Dawson. We have with us Dr. William L. C. Wheaton, of the 
National Housing Conference. 

Dr. Wheaton, we are happy to have you with us again. 

Dr. Wueaton. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I do not have a pre- 
pared statement, but I have some notes, part of which I would like 
to introduce in the record later, as I go along with my testimony. 
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First, I want to say that I am not prepared to comment on the 
detailed provisions of Congressman Younger’s bill. On the other 
hand, I believe that it is a most important and forward-looking bill 
and one which assuredly should receive the support of this committee, 
and which assuredly should eventually receive the support of the Con- 
gress. Within the last 100 years the United States has become pre- 
dominantly an urban Nation. If you look at the census of 1850, about 
20 percent of the population in the United States was urban and 
80 percent was rural. If you look at the census of 1950, 100 years later, 
a far different situation—almost completely reversed—15 percent of 
the population of the Nation is now farm population; 21 percent is 
rural nonfarm ; and 64 percent is urban. 

The 85 percent which is not farm is, according to many studies, pre- 
dominantly urban-oriented, in the sense that it consists of a popula- 
tion which works in factories or urban establishments, rather than 
on the farm, and looks to these urban areas for employment, income, 
and patterns of life. We have developed a country within the last 100 
years which is now about 85 percent urban oriented and in which the 
popul: ition is only 15 percent devoted to agriculture. 

The existence of a De partment of Agriculture was a sound and es- 
sential thing in 1850, and in the years since the Department was 
started. The development and establishment of a Department of 
Urbiculture, as Mr. Younger has it, is of equal import unce today. 

There are only 23 million people now living on the farm but they 
are served by a department in the National Government and repre- 
sented in the Cabinet of the President. More than this number of 
people live in four metropolitan areas, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and Los Angeles, but those people have no comparable represen- 
tation in the United States Government or in the President’s Cabinet. 

I would like to introduce at this point in the record a couple of 
pages taken from the 20th Century Fund’s recent report, American 
Needs and Resources, which deals with the historic development of the 
urban population in the United States and points out the trend in 
recent years. During the last intercensal decade the population of 
this country as a whole increased about 19 percent, and all of that in 
crease occurred in urban areas. The rural population during the same 
period declined by about 2 million people and, as I understand it, will 
continue to decline in the future. 

This material also indicates the projection of the 20th Century Fund 
with respect to the population by 1960. At that time, it is estimated 
that we will have 177 million total population, of which 113 million 
will be in urban areas: 43 million will be in the nonfarm areas, mak 
ing a total of 156 million people, roughly three-quarters of the popula 
tion, living in cities and only 21 million living on the farm. 

With the chairman’s permission, I would like to introduce in the 
record this statement. 

Mr. Dawson. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

[From America’s Needs and Resources—A New Survey, Twentieth Century Fund, New 

York, 1955] 


TRENDS IN URBANIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


MOVEMENT FROM COUNTRY TO CITY 


The urbanization of our population, like the westward movement, has been 
going on for more than a century. In 1850 close to 20 million persons, or about 
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S5 percent of the total population of million, lived on farms and in other 
rural territory. Hardly more than 5 percent of the American people at that 
time resided in cities of 100,000 population or more. 

Under the drive of industrialization during the last half of the 19th century, 
the cities grew even faster than the rapidly increasing total population. By 
the end of the century, rural territory accounted for only 60 percent of the 
76 million total, and the big cities* for nearly 19 percent. The urban trend 
continued after 1900, until it was slowed by the depression of the 1930's. The 
ratio of urban to rural population remained virtually unchanged during that 
decade, although the actual number of people living in urban territory increased 
slightly. The big cities grew somewhat, but the proportion of the population 
in those cities dropped slightly to less than 29 percent. 

The urban trend was again very marked in the 1940’s, when economic oppor- 
tunities in industrial areas attracted larged numbers of farm workers. By 
1950 the rural population had dropped to 41 percent of the total population, 
from 43.5 percent in 1940,° and the percentage of the population living in big cities 
was almost back to the 1930 level. Cities with 250,000 to 500,000 inhabitants 
and those with over a million showed a continued decline in relative size during 
the 20-year period from 1930 to 1950. Towns with population below 5,000 
remained almost stationary. 

Farm population in the United States has shown a net loss since 1920, not 
only in relation to the total population, but also in actual count. Although almost 
30 million people migrated to farms between 1920 and 1945, the movement away 
from farms was sufficient to cause a net loss of farm population in every 1 of those 
26 years except 1932. During the quarter century as a whole, farms contributed 
a net total of almost 17 million persons to the population of the Nation’s towns 
and cities.* 

The most rapid decline in farm population occurred during the war decade. 
Between 1940 and 1945 the decrease was almost 5 million. When many war 
veterans and war workers returned to farms in 1946 and 1947, the trend was 
temporarily reversed. Thereafter, however, the downward trend was resumed 
and by April 1950 the farm population was about the same as at the end of the 
war--about 25 million. The downward trend continued during 1951, when the 
farm population dropped to about 24 million.* 

TABLE 26.—Population of continental United States, urban, rural nonfarm, and 
rural farm, 1920-50 


NUMBER 


1950 
1920 1930 1940 new urban 1960 
definition | 
: ap 
Thousands Thousands Thousands | Thousands | Millions 
Total population. .---- 105,711 | 122,775 | 131, 669 | 150, 697 | 177 
Urban ia aii 54, 158 | 68, 955 74, 424 | 96, 468 113 


23, 663 
30, 158 


27, 029 
30, 216 


31, 181 
23, 048 


Rurl nonfarm 
Rural farm 


20, 159 “ 
31, 393 21 


DISTRIBUTION 








Percent Percent Percent Percent | 
Total population 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Urban 51.2 56. 2 56.5 | 64.0 
Rural nonfarm aie ei 5 19.1 19.3 20.5 20. 7 
Rural farm dincbedi ieee biomes 29. 7 24.6 | 22.9 15.3 


1 Those with population over 100,000. 


2 For comparability, the old census definitions of “urban” and “rural nonfarm” 
Under the definition used in the 1950 census, which much more realistically depicts 


here 


are used 


the actual character of residence of suburban residents, the urban population is increased 


by 7.5 million at the expense of the rural nonfarm. 
rural population constitutes on 36 percent of the total. 
> Smith, o7 cit., pp. 326-327 


Om 


* Agricultural Statistics, 1953, U. S. Department of Agriculture, p. 563. 


Thus under the new definition, the 
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The movement from the farm varied between regions. The South contributed 
almost half of the migrants leaving farms between 1920 and 1945 and because 
of the smaller number returning to farms during this period suffered a larger 
net loss than any other region... Particularly marked was the emigration of 
Negro farm families. From 1940 to 1947 the Southern States lost more than 
one-third of their Negro farm families, for the most part to northern cities. 
The farm population of the New England and Pacific States, on the other hand, 
actually increased during the sharp nationwide decline of the 1940’s.° 


Rural nonfarm population 

The rural population, of course, includes not only people living on farms but 
also the nonfarm population living in the open country and in rural villages. 

The rural nonfarm population, unlike the farm population, increased from 
1920 to 1950—and at a higher rate than the urban population. It almost 
doubled ; from 19 percent of the total population in 1920 it rose steadily to nearly 
26 pereent in 1950.’ The increase was due largely to the growth of suburban 
areas, however, and much of the population classed as “rural nonfarm” lived 
in areas that were really urban in character. 

It was for this reason that the Census Bureau changed its urban classification 
in 1950 to include the population of urban fringe areas and other areas formerly 
classed as rural nonfarm. According to the new classification, the rural non- 
farm population in 1950 amounted to only 31.2 million, compared with 38.7 mil- 
lion under the old classification. The old figure compares with 27 million in 
these areas in 1940-—a much larger percentage increase than that for the popu- 
lation as a whole. (See table 26.) 


Urban population growth 

The migration of farm worker to urban areas has, of course, resulted in an 
enormous increase in the urban population—from 54 million in 1920 to 89 mil 
lion in 1950, and from 51.2 percent of the total population to 59 percent. 

The urban population increased during the 1940's by almost 15 million—or 
by 19.5 percent, compared with a growth of 14.5 percent for the population as 
a whole. Each of the four broad geographic regions (Northeast, North Central, 
South, and West) experienced an increase in urban population, ranging from 
7.2 percent for the already heavily urban Northeast to 42.5 percent for the West.’ 


Cities and suburbs 

As the urban population has increased, city populations have overflowed into 
surrounding areas. This process of suburbanization was particularly marked 
during the 1940’s. Comparative figures for the population of central cities and 
their outlying areas are not available for the total urban population, but the 
Census Bureau has compiled data for 168 “standard metropolitan areas,” which 
include all cities of 50,000 or more in the United States, plus the county in which 
the central city of the area is located and any other contiguous counties closely 
linked economically with the urban center.” 

The aggregate population of these metropolitan areas amounted to 84.5 million 
in 1950, over 56 percent of the total population of the United States. As shown 
below, more than half of the 84.5 million were found in the 14 largest metro- 


politan areas (population in millions) : 
Population 


14 areas of 1,000,000 or more___ < : _. 44.4 
19 areas of 500,000 to 1,000,000__ . : et 7 12. 4 
44 areas of 250,000 to 500,000 aaa eee 14. 6 
74 areas of 100,000 to 250,000_____ a a s 11.6 


17 areas of under 100,000____________ 4 : eee 1.4 


Of the total population increase during the 1940's more than four-fifths took 
place within these standard metropolitan areas. Their population increased by 
22 percent, compared with 15.5 percent for the country as a whole and with 
5.7 percent for the population outside these areas. 

The outlying parts of these metropolitan areas, which in 1950 contained nearly 
42 percent of their total population, had grown more rapidly from 1940 to 1950 


5 Smith, op. cit., p. 327. 

U. S. News and World Report, February 25, 1949, and Dun’s Review, April 1951. 
On the basis of the old census definition of rural nonfarm population 

§ On the basis of the old census definition of urban population. 

® Seventeenth Census of Population (1950), Vol. 1: Number of Inhabitants p. 1-17 
10 [Tbid., p. xxxi. 
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than the central cities or the country as a whole. The population of the central 
cities increased by less than 14 percent, compared with a gain of nearly 36 per- 
cent in the outlying sections. More than 9 million, or nearly half, of the country’s 
total population gain took place in the suburbs and outlying parts of these 168 
standard metropolitan areas.” 

Dr. Wneatron. Now, secondly, I would like to deal somewhat more 
directly with the problem of the need for a department dealing with 
urban affairs. As you all know, historically, our State legislatures 
and our National Congress have tended to represent rural areas, 
farm districts, much more heavily than they represent urban areas. 
This did not present serious problems until after the turn of the 
century, when the shift of population placed more than half of our 
population in urban areas. 

But the consistent avoidance in many States of the constitutional 
requirements for re apportionment after every census has tended to 
accentuate in those States—and this is certainly not all States—has 
tended to accentuate the representation of the agricultural and rural 
population, as opposed to the population in the cities. This has had 
its effect e a tendency on the part of the legislatures and the Congress, 
of course, to favor and view with a great deal more sympathy the 
problems of thes rural and agricultural areas, as opposed to the prob- 
lems of the cities. 

We cannot look to an early solution to this problem. It will take 
time, public education, and political understanding to create the more 
equitable apportionment in the House of Representatives and in ¥ 
State legislatures which equity now requires. On the other hand, 
is possible to give recognition to this great, growing urban Bc a 
of the United States, by providing representation in the Cabinet of 
the President and in the executive branch, for our cities. 

I call attention to the fact that, despite the fact that the cities 
are one of the main sources of the political leadership—many Con- 
gressmen and Senators have had their first political experience on 
the city council and in the office of mayor of cities and other units of 
local government—it appears to me that for the last 20 years, at 
least, and I suspect this period extends much further back, we have 
had no former mayor in the Cabinet of the President. This is, indeed, 
an unusual and remarkable omission in our national political lead- 
ership of an important source of ideas and political influence. 

I may be wrong; there may have been some members of the Cabinet 
during the last 20 years who have been mayors, but I, at this time, 
do not recall any. 

Mr. Dawson. I think Maurice Tobin 

Dr. Wiraron. Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. And we are informed Secretary McKay was at 
one time mayor of Salem, Oreg. 

Dr. Wrearon. My third point is that we have in the Housing 
and Home Finance mens a major branch of the Federal Govern 
ment which has already become, to a very considerable extent, a de- 
partment dealing with cities, because housing development sh: apes not 
only the course of development of cities but also the allocation of 
munic ‘ip: il expenditures and private investments within cities. 


Ibid... pp. xxxi, xxxii. The largest city.of a standard metropolitan area is always a 
central city Also counted as a central city is any other city within the area that has a 
population of 25,000 or more and one-third or more of the population of the principal city. 
However, no more than three cities have been defined as central cities in any standard 


metropolitan area 
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Housing development in the United States today Is, tO a very con- 
siderable extent, influenced and directed by the Housing and Ilome 
Finance Agency. The FHA and the VA together account for ap 
proximate sly half of all of the new residential construction and of the 
balance, at least 15 percent is accounted for by members of the Home 
Loan Bank System, without FHA or VA assistance, but with the 
guaranties and reserve backing of the Home Loan Bank Board. Thus 
65 percent of new residential construction is influenced by, supported 
by, or in some way, controlled by, the Federal Government. 

If we look at the total value of all our national investments, we 
will find that two-thirds of that value exists in cities, and of that, 
somewhere around half, exists in the form of housing. 

The Federal Government has a stake in this vast salary teil which 
is estimated to amount to $75 billion as measured by mortgage amounts 
and probably about twice that amount as represe nted by « equity value. 
And of this $75 billion total mortgage investment, approximately S60 
billion is insured and guaranteed and supported by secondary credit 
devices by the Feder: il Government through the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Two billion is in FNMA-held mortgages; $17 bil- 
lion FHA currently incurred mortgages; S18 billion in VA guaranteed 
mortgages; $20 billion in conventional loans and savings and loans, 
which members of the Home Loan Bank System have; and $3 billion 
in outstanding investments of Public Housing Administration in local 
public-housing projects. 

All of these housing programs, the FHA, the Tome Loan Bank 
System, and public-housing program, are nov about 20 vears old. 
Hi aving been adopted by the Congress and maintained for 20 years, 

1 think it is reasonable to presume that they are permanent and con- 
aaa functions of the Federal Government. They are, therefore, 
not the temporary kind of thing which might lead us to suspend 
judgment on the need for combining these functions into a department 
de ling with our cities. 

In addition to these older functions, by the terms of the Housing 
Act in 1949, we have enlarged the functions of the HHFA and pro 
vided a major new one, dealing with urban redevelopment and _re- 
newal. In this field, of course, the Federal Government deals, not 
merely with the slum areas suitable for housing, but also with areas 
suitable for development and redevelopment as industrial districts, 
commercial districts, and the like. Indeed, it gets into all the prob 
lems of municipal operation and urban one enn 

The Housing Agency also contains a number of lesser functions 
which have a considerable historic significance mul may, at any time 
in the future, acquire a consider able current significance. The pro- 
gram of community facilities loans started in 1933 or 1934 under the 
PWA and continued in one form or another in times of depression, 
war, peace, and prosperity still continues. This operation is now a 
small one, but nevertheless, an important one for housing and local 
agencies. It continues the tradition of the Public Works Admin- 
istration and of the Federal Works Agency. Similarly, in this tradi- 
tion, there is the program for advanced planning of public works, 
for a shelf of local public works to provide employment during times 
of recession or unemployment. 
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And finally there are added functions, such as the aids to local 
and municipal planning, authorized by the Housing Act of 1954, and 
a program of housing research, originally enacted in the Housing Act 
of 1949 and now temporarily terminated. These are materials for a 
comprehensive approach to cities and urban development. 

In addition, the Federal Government, of course, has many other 
functions which relate to cities. Notable is the Government’s aid 
to schools, now on a very limited and specialized basis, but under con- 
sideration by the Congress for vast extension, and aid to hospitals, 
both of which are now administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. If I remember correctly, these functions, 
while vested in that Department, are executed by the Community 
Facilities Service of the House and Home Finance Agency, as agents 
for the Department. 

I may be wrong; I do not know whether I have stated the case 
exactly or not. Mr. Frantz, is that correct ? 

Mr. Frantz. That is correct. School construction under Public 
Law 815. The Housing Agency does not participate in the hospital 
program. 

Dr. Wueatron. Mr. John M. Frantz is director, budget and organi- 
zation staff of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Other functions dealing with cities are the highway program— 
administered by the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 
Commerce; the airport-aid program, and certain aspects of the public- 
health peeeree 

Although I do not suggest that it is propitious at this time to con- 
sider the tr —— of all of these activities to a new Department deal- 
ing with cities, I do point out that it is essential that these programs 
be coordinated properly, and their impact upon cities be coordinated 
P rope rly. Housing and development and redevelopment should be 

civen equal status with these major programs dealing with cities in 
the executive branch of the Government. 

My next major point deals with the relative size of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency as compared with other executive depart- 
ments. If we look at the ex xpenditures, we find that the gross expendi- 
tures of the Housing and Home Finance Agency exceed that of five 
other Cabinet departments. They exceed the expenditures of the 
Department of Commerce, of the Department of the Interior, of Jus- 
tice, and of Labor, and of State. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has more employees than one department, the Department of 
Labor. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce a 
table in the record which shows the gross expenditures authorized 
in the year 1955, and the personnel of the several departments in the 
same year, in comparison with the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Mr. Dawson. It may be made a part of the record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Selected data, HHFA and executive departments 


Gross expend- 


Number of | itures fiscal Personnel 


yvages in the year 1955 an 
budget ‘through May 1955 
May 31 
enh tetaniglmama babies Genadiatnaet aoe stil i ; -——. 
Millions | 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. -- aaa tbh 65 | $1,178 10, 953 
Department of: 
Agriculture . i 100 | 7,120 77, 635 
Commerce... as 61 | 1,040 45, 219 
Health, Education, and Welfare 70 1, 854 39, 655 
Interior- , 103 498 52, 374 
Justice_- . : 23 167 30, 396 
Labor-.---- . 20 342 5, 048 
Post Office-_-. : 15 2, 481 506, 137 
State : 24 130 20, 759 
Treasury - i ; ss 52 6, 001 81, 692 


Dr. Wueaton. In addition to these measures of relative size and 
importance, I suggest although I have not the data before me, but I 
should have the total financial commitments of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency probably exceeded all of the other departments saving 
only the Treasury Department and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Treasury being considered the custodian for the 
public debt and the Health, Education, and Welfare, because of its vast 

research commitments and social-security program. 

Mr. Dawson. Would you include the Defense Department in your 
testimony ¢ 

Dr. Wueaton. The Department of Defense financial commitments 
come under the Treasury, they are not separately funded. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Dr. Wueaton. Although their current unexpended balances usual 
ly amounting to the figure of $25 to $30 billion would come more close 
to the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Now, I would like to speak briefly about some of the problems of co- 
ordination within the Housing and Home Finance Agency which I 
believe would be remedied or aided in the public interest by the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Urban Affairs or Urbiculture. 

The Housing Agency historically developed as the result of the 
pressures of the special financial interests in our economy. The home 
loan bank system was established to remedy the growing universal 
bankruptcy of savings and loan institutions during the depression. It 
provided those institutions with special Federal aid, not available 
through other financial institutions. It gave them a distinct com- 
petitive advantage over the other financi: al institutions. 

The result was that these other institutions organized to obtain 
pie aid for themselves, which they succeeded in obtaining in 1934 

- 1935 by the establishment of the Federal Housing Administration. 
1 ‘his j jockeying for Federal preferential treatment has continued down 
to the present day, when we have the savings and loan group on the 
one side, and the National and State banks and life insurance com- 
panies on the other side, constantly exerting pressure upon the Con- 
gress and on the executive branch to give them preferential treatment 
for their competitive advantage. 

The urban renewal program, the redevelopment program, to a con 
siderable extent, is coming to represent a series of special interest in 
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cities, where builders and downtown property interests and others 
concerned, are interested in eliminating the slum areas and the salvag 
ing of the central core of the cities. 

The history of the evolution of the Housing Agency, which I have 
made available to the committee and which I prep: ared 2 years ago, in 
dicates that the Congress and the executive branch had little control 
over these competitive interests and found it exceedingly difficult to 
euide them in such a way as to make them serve the broader public 
interest, until the establishment, under the War Powers Act of 1942, 
of the National Housing Agency. Through the establishment of this 
Ageney, as a coordinating agency, the Congress was able to get a com 
prehensive view of what our national housing needs were, and what 
the needs of various segments of the business community were, and 
what the needs of the fiscal policy might be, so that the Congress was 
better able to judge how to fit these several programs into a coordinated 
pattern which would serve alike the needs of the local community, the 
housing consumers, and of the national fiseal poliey. 

Unhappily, by reason of the fact that the Administrator serves the 
general welfare, rather than the special welfare, of these special in 
terest groups, he frequently gets attacked by them, and he loses his 
popularity with them as the years go on. We have had a succession 
of Administrators evicted because of the pressure of special interest 
groups. Very few agencies, very few groups in our general popu- 
lation have risen to support the coordinating functions of the Ad- 
ministrator. Among these are such civic organizations as the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, which is concerned with all housing pro- 
grams for all people, and such groups as the Unted States Confer- 
ence of Mayors, which is vitally concerned with the effect of the 
housing upon urban growth and urban financing, and the living con- 
ditions of the people. It is to these groups that we must look for sus- 
tained, impartial, and helpful coordination of the housing program. 

I believe that such coordination would be advanced and strengthened 
if a department was created, dealing with urban affairs, and which 
would inevitably tend to represent cities. It would probably be a 
Cabinet position which would tend to be filled by a former mayor, 
familiar with the problems of cities. 

In addition, we have the problem of national coordination, and, as 
I suggested, wé believe that it is essential that the Secretary of Urbi- 
culture or Urban Affairs, should be in position to meet on an equal 
basis with the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Secretary of Commerce, the Director of 
the Budget, in working out the national problems of coordination, 
dealing with industrial and financial policies which are so essential to 
sustaining the current prosperity and placing it on a more firm 
foundation. 

Finally, | would point out that the tendency has been for the several] 
components of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, to tend to in- 
terfere in local policy decisions regarding housing and urban deve ‘lop- 
ment. Each of these agencies has its special local requirement, special 
rules and regulations, which it is bound to enforce, either against 
cities or against private parties in cities. And this has tended to 
gradually erode the influence of local authority in the control and 
development of the community. 
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I think we urgently need some means for strengthening the local 
communities in their control over their own development, ‘and in en- 
couraging them to establish an agency particularly to deal with 
metropolitan are problems. Redevelopment, schools, highways, tax- 
ation, and other problems of metropolitan areas, become one, even 
though the political jurisdiction may be divided. 

J would, therefore, hope that in the course of the future considera- 
tion of Mr. Younger’s bill, consideration be given to extending its 
scope to provide for the establishment of some form of better metro- 
politan planning and development agency, in which would be repre- 
sented the mayor or city council, in at least the major metropolitan 
areas with perhaps the participation of Federal officials, for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the establishment and development of a more 
affirmative local control, and the reduction of Federal interference 
with local development. 

I believe it would be possible to develop a system of incentives 
under which it would be worthwhile for communities to take aflirma- 
tive action, looking toward metropolitan planning and development 
control. I believe that any such legislation should provide that local, 
duly constituted local metropolitan agencies, could assume the local 
coordinating functions of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
or of the Department of Agriculture as soon as they were established 
pursuant to State authority. 

Through such combinations, such combinations of Federal execu- 
tive action, congressional action, establishing a department, and metro- 
politan action on the part of the local government officials and State 
action by enabling legislation, we might develop more strongly and 
more firmly our local government. control over this important area 
of service to the people. 

In summary then, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we have be- 
come an urban Nation, that we now, in the executive and legislative 
branch, have a tendency to ignore the unrepresented interests of cities. 
This requires rectification. We are dealing with major, permanent 
functions of the Federal Government which need further coordination 
and strengthening. We are dealing with a combination of Federal 
functions which are as large and complex as that of many executive 
departments. And the requirements of Federal coordination and the 
development of a more aggressive local coordination, suggest the 
need for early action on a bill generally linked with the objectives 
contained in the bill introduced by Congressman Younger. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dawson. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you, Dr. Wheaton, for your very interesting 
statement. 

Will you please give the committee something of your background 

Dr. Wuearon. I served in municipal government for 6 years in 
Cleveland, during the thirties: and came to Washington at the begin- 
ning of the war to serve eventually as assistant to the Administrator 
of the National Housing Agency, and of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. In recent years, I have been chairman of the depart- 
ment of regional planning, Harvard University, and now acting chair- 
man of the department of land and city planning, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. I understand that you are in favor of 
H. R. 1864, but you feel that it is not broad enough in scope. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Wueaton. If the Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
is unclear as to whether the bill is narrowing or enlarging, its clarity 
should certainly be improved. I do not have any judgment about it, 
but it seems to me that it should be possible for the Bureau, if it is 
willing, or the committee if the Bureau is unwilling, to draft a bill 
which would include all of the functions and authority of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator, and enlarge upon those functions 
in the manner suggested by the sponsor of the bill, and perhaps in- 
clude some further enlargements such as I have suggested on behalf 
of the National Housing Conference. 

[ am sure that many urban interests, once they grasp the import 
of this bill, will be happy to support it as a measure to strengthen 
the understanding of Congress and the Federal Government in behalf 
of their interests. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. Dr. Wheaton, my district is an agri- 
cultural district. I believe you made the statement that we are an 
urban nation. Iam quite concerned that if the population increases 
in the urban areas as you have indicated it has in the past that we are 
voing to have a proble m of feeding and clothing this urban nation. 

Dr. Wuratron. I believe, Mrs. Harden, agricultural productivity has 
increased so much more rapidly than our urban population that an 
ever smaller number of farmers is ever able to provide more food for 
us urbanites. I would anticipate that the growth in agricultural 
productivity, accelerated as it is by researe h of the De partment of 
Agriculture, and communicated as it is to farmers through the Exten- 
sion Service, through a magnificent series of land-grant colleges and 

» forth, will continue. 1 think that this will continue and L think 
we need the same kind of assistance for our cities. 

I do not want to derogate or pull down the services of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Indeed, they are among our most proud pos- 
sessions. But I think that our cities need a comparable kind of help. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. I agree with vou, 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Younger / 

Mr. Youncer. I want to thank Dr. Wheaton very much for the 
excellent statement he has made. I have only one question. 

You raised a point about the local governments exe reising more 
local control. Lam wondering if it would not be easier for the local 
governments to arrange and exercise more local control if they had 
one agency or one department with which to deal in the Federal 
Government, instead of 8 or 10 they are now dealing with. 

Dr. Wuearon. I think this is certainly true. One of the most 
grievous problems in the first year of the war, which led to the estab- 
lishment of the National Housing Agency, was the fact that cities 
desperately needed housing for w: arworkers, and they came to Wash- 
ington and they found, if I remember cor rectly, 19 different agencies, 

and the “buck passing” among these agencies was indeed wonderous 
to behold, but they could not get a satisfactory solution to their housing 
problems. 

This led—indeed forced—the President and the Congress to estab- 
lish the National Housing Agency so that cities could come to some- 
body eventually in a regional office and get an affirmative answer. 
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Now, we have had some smaller steps, progressive steps within the 
last year to return to the condition of coordination which was achieved 
during the war years. The Administrator has establshed regional 
offices and he is trying to do a little coordinating, but the Adminis- 
trator’s powers are somewhat. limited by previously expressed con- 
gressional intent, and the moment he st: its to really try to do a little 
effective coordinating some of these interest groups scream. So that 
how a city can get an answer, although sometimes it ts difficult to get 
action on a coordinated basis. 

For instance, let us take a city like Philadelphia. A year and 
half ago it had gotten a grant from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for the clearance of slums, but it takes another year and a 
half to get out of the FILA mortgage insurance, so that some private 
builder can build an apartment in the slum when cleared. It may 
take 2 or 3 years more to get some other kind of aid that is necessary 
to carry out a -omprehensive plan. 

I certainly agree if we had a department that adequately repre- 
sented the interest of cities and had the political support of mayors 
and the people who are interested in a well-balanced urban develop- 
ment we could get the kind of coordination necessary. And we could 
strengthen very, very mightily the power of mavors and city councils 
to decide what is going on in their own communities. 

Mr. Dawson. That is what you meant by “Federal interference 
over local agencies” / 

You made that statement, and I jotted it down at the time you maae 
it. because IT wanted the statement clarified. You said you wanted to 
lessen the Federal interference over local agencies. 

Where the local agencies are asking for something usually requiring 

the expenditu re of Federal money, to what extent would you lessen 
the Federal interference in following that money to see that it is spent 
in accordance w ith law ? 

1 W HEATON, \V ell, for i stance, | am, as the ( <a know s. 


avery strong supporter of the pul lic housing’ program. The Con 
eress has placed severe cost limitations on that pr ram requiring 
the Ac Iministrator to all ow no more than a certal OS of per un it for 
pubhe housing projects. One of the ways that the Administrator 


dloes this is to est: ablish arbitr rv cost ceilings for local communities 
This has the effect of forcing communities to build great tall elevator 
apartments for low-income families, crowded on too small inadequate 
site where no adequate provision can be made for children’s play or 
fust the light and air and sunshine that ought to accompany a new 
housing development. 

In my home community we were forced recently to put 90 families 
to the acre in one project. That is a density quite comparable to that 
achieved in some of our finer late nineteenth century slums. These 
slums do not look so bad, because they are newer and higher. They 
do not have quite the coverage, because they have elevators. 

But I do not believe that a great many of our American families 
in the long run prefer that kind of living, especially families with 
children. It is all right for the aged. We have a growing housing 
problem for the aged, for aged couples. It may be all right for young 
couples. When you get kids you ought to be near the grass, in my 
philosophy. 
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I believe that these cost limitations could be arranged in such a way 
that if you acquired cheaper sites and built at lower densities the 
overall cost of housing projects with lower density would be con- 
siderably less than many of our present housing projects. What you 

save on the land cost you sone for extra heavy construction, with 
reinforced concrete, instead of wooden construction and elevators 
instead of stairs. 

I believe, too, that if you looked at these things in terms of the over- 
all ene ating cost over the 40 years of life of the project you would 
find again the low-density projects would be much cheaper. 

But the Administrator is not required by Congress to look at the 
overall operating cost. He is required to look at the capital outlay, 
and he is a little timid about coming down here and hollering about 
these things. The Commissioner is timid, as is the Administrator. 
So we get the city compelled to take this. 

I could cite many other example—much smaller ones, less important 
once—in Which I believe communities are being shoved around on 
minor issues because the agency has some requirement or some legis- 
lative history or some standards which it believes are very Important, 
and which may be very important but which, if the city were in a 
position to talk back effectively, would lose their importance. It 
would contribute to the development of a more varied and more 
humane city. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you very much, Doctor. Once more you have 
given us a very, very eloquent and comprehensive dissertation on this 
matter and one that is certainly beneficial to us all. We feel deeply 
indebted to you for the use of your time and your great background 
and public experience. 

Dr. Wireaton. I want to thank the committee on behalf of the 
National Housing Conference for this opportunity to appear for 
them. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you. 

Mr. Youncer. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Dawson. We have next Mr. Carl Feiss, of the American In- 
stitute of Planners. 


STATEMENT OF CARL FEISS, MEMBER, BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 


Mr. Fetss. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Younger, with your permission 
I will read a brief statement. 

My name is Carl Feiss. I am a city planning and urban renewal 
consultant with my office in Washington, D.C. I ama member of the 
board of governors of the American Institute of Planners and have 
been asked by Mr. John Tasker Howard, president of the American 
Institute of Planners, to represent officially the imstitute at this 
hearing. 

The American Institute of Planners is a professional nonprofit 
organization, the membership of which is limited to professional city, 
metropolitan, regional, and State planners and to those qualifying as 
city planners who are working in fields directly allied to the planning 
profession, 
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The institute is a national organization with membership coming 
from all States of the Union and United States Territories and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The American Institute of Planners is interested in all Federal 
legislation directly affecting urban problems. It looks with favor on 
the recognition by the Congress that the urban areas of the United 
States be considered of equi al importance to our rural areas and that 
the pressing social, economic, and civic problems of our cities are 
the fundamental concern of government at all levels. 

In the declaration of the national housing policy in the Housing 
Act of 1949, the Congress clearly demonstrated its concern with sound 
planning principles and the provision of a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family in well-planned integrated com- 
munities. These objectives were further supported by the report of 
President Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on Government Hous- 
ing Policies and Programs and in the Housing Act of 1954. The com- 
plex scatter pattern of Federal agencies and interests involved directly 
or indirectly with procedures relating to the sound development of 
communities and the problem of communication between agencies Is 
a matter of primary concern to the American Institute of Planners. 

The incredible rapidity with which our country has been urbanized 
during the past 50 years has created major planning problems which 
require the concentrated attention of publie officials at all levels of 
government. There is no question that legislation of the type herein 
proposed would be desirable, directed as it is toward a recognition of 
the significance of national urbanization trends and with the intent 
to simplify and coordinate Federal agencies responsible for a wide 
variety ot locality assistance programs. 

In my opinion, the creation by the Congress of a department of 
Cabinet rank responsible for urban affairs, and the transferral to this 
department of the major functions of Government tinance directed 
toward locality assistance would be considered favorably by a large 
percentage of this country’s community planners. The American 
institute of Planners will follow progress of this bill with interest 
and hopes to be able to participate further in its development. 

I am sorry that the institute, Mir. Chairman, has not had an oppor 
tunity to actually review the bill officially. Therefore L had to limit 
my statement in this way. 

i should like with your permission to make a brief statement on 
imnv own behalf, because my experience and background is related im 
direction toward Congressman Younger’s proposal. IT was formerly 
the city planning director in Denver tor a number of years, and for 
over +44 vears i was C hief of the Planning and Engineerine Branel 
of the Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment of the 
[lousing and Llome Finance Agency, leaving that Agency to set lp 
private business last October. 

During the practice of planning as a professional it has been my 
privilege and also one of my major problems to deal with a wide 
variety of Federal officials at the local level and serving in turn as a 
Federal official 1 responsib le for direct contact with m: uy of the same 
types of individuals that I felt that I was at the local level. 

Looking at it as a former local public official, an urban publ offi 
cial, 1 would say anything that could simplify ad could coordinate 
and make it possible for a | 
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local public official to deal more directly 
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with agencies of the Federal Government coordinated to handle urban 
affairs would greatly expedite the entire business of Government at 
the local level as well as at the national level, in my opinion. 

When I was working in municipal government we used to call the 
Federal officials who came in to see us on various business matters 

“Georges”—short for “George Washington.” 

For awhile I was in charge of the planning work in the housing 
authority in the city of Cleveland. I kept a diary of the number of 
“Georges” that visited us representing the various Federal agencies 
interested in our aifairs. They were fine people, and we were im- 
pacted by about 1 or 2 Georges a week, and sometimes as many as 
Gor7. Many of them, not knowing that the others had been in town, 
each with a different list or set of directives, would come in. 

When one is working at the local level in municipal government 
and is dealing with problems of public health, problems of highway 
development, problems of fiscal planning and development, whatever 
they may be, it is necessary almost constantly to be in touch with 
public officials from State and from Federal sources, because the 
financing programs with which we are all working are definitely 
under the control of such a scattered pattern of people that it is almost 
impossible for you to work independently and handle things by corre- 
spondence. 

I would hope that this bill as it develops would be directed toward 
a simplification of the lines of communication between the Federal, 
on ate, and local agencies so that local public officials would have a 

eal opportunity of finding the right person at the right time for the 
tert a and the right programs in order to sumplify and ex- 
pedite the very complicated problems that the localities are facing 
in clearing up their slums and developing property in this tremen- 
dous urbanization that is taking place. 

From the standpoint of a former Federal official I should like to 
add one additional word. My responsibilities were largely those 
charged with development of procedures and working out of plans 
and programs to assist localities in their own development of local 
plans for urban redevelopment and urban renewal. I served as a 
staff advisor to the Urban Redevelopment Section of the President’s 
PuTISOEY Committee on Housing Policies and Programs, and one of 

he things that we had discovered in working with the Housing and 
Ilome Finance Ageney on the slum-clearance program is that the 
localities themselves had a great deal of difficulty in finding out who 
the right people were te contact, not only in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency but in other agencies directly or indirectly concerned 
with this type of program. 

It had been my hope that at the time of the President’s Advisory 
Committee meetings that some type of recommendation would be 
made that would help simplify procedures and would assist in the 
development of something very similar to what is being proposed 
here. That was not done. Therefore I look with a great deal of 
interest and personal background to what Congressman Younger has 
presented to you, sir, because it seems to me it is in the direction of 
what we have known was necessary, is necessary, and will be neces- 
sary in an accelerated situation or an accelerating situation over a 
long period of time. 
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I want to say one other thing. My distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Wheaton, mentioned the fact that nearly 85 percent of the popul: ition 
of the United States is directed toward urbanization or works toward 
urban areas and urban affairs. There is one gap in all of the housing 
programs and planning programs, and that is the rural nonfarm slum 
situation which has developed rapidly over a long time, existing in 
widespread sections of the country. I would hope that any legislation 
or any bill presented would take such problems as now exist in the 
rural nonfarm areas into consideration, thinking of the mining areas 
of Colorado, for instance, or of Pennsylvania, or the 900-mile belt 
running from central Alabama up to New York State. I would hope 
such legislation would consider that as part and parcel of a problem 
area that needs coverage, because we now have in a sense here a pro- 
posal for a Department of Urban Affairs on one side, and we already 
have an existing Department of Agriculture on the other, and we still 
lack, somewhere in there, protection or coverage or whatever you want 
to call it for this residual difference between the 60 to 65 percent of the 
people living in urban areas and the 15 percent living in agricultural 
areas. 

That isall I want tosay. Thank you very much for the opportunity 
of appearing. 

Mr. Dawson. Mrs. Harden / 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Younger / 

Mr. YounGcer. No questions. I do want to thank My. Feiss for his 
fine paper. 

In my conception of this Cabinet position it would take the popula 
tion at the point where the farm stops. In other words, there would 
be no lapse in bet ween the farm and the city, because where the Depart 
ment of Agriculture stops, which is the farm level, from there on you 
have urban territory 

Mr. Feiss. Right. 

Mr. Youncer. Whether it is highly concentrated or whether it is 
somewhat scattered. 

Mr. Frtss. I would agree with you. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Henderson ¢ 

Mr. Henprerson (associate counsel for subcommittee). T would take 
it, Mr. Feiss, from your testimony, that you would even contemplate 
some economies of operation if a Federal department of this kind 
were set up’ You spoke of the wide variety of Federal officials who 
descended upon ditferent communities. Is it conceivable if there were 
ee r coordination that some economies could be etfected ¢ 

Mr. Feiss. Iam a firm believer in that, sir. It seems to me it would 
be possible to establish a much more clearly defined set of regional] 
offices and territorial jurisdictions of regional offices, so that if you 
hada problem it could be more easily worked out. For example, there 
might be an urban highway program problem, which is related spe- 
cifically to the pl: inning for slum clearance. M: any of the slum-clear 
ance programs today have a relationship with highway improvements. 
You would be able to deal at the local level or at the regional level 
with regional representatives in vour locality or near vour locality, 
public officials who were directly concerned with these two problems, 
and you could work out many of your difficulties before coming to 
Washington and then having to go back and make the rounds of all 
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the various agencies concerned. I think it could be simplified, and I 
think you would save money. 

Mr. Henperson. Thank you. 

Mr. Dawson. I notice you say in your closing statement that the 
American Institute of Planners will follow the progress of this bill 
with interest, and hopes to be able to participate further in its develop- 
ment. What isthe American Institute of Planners! What coverage 
do you have? Are you represented throughout the country ? 

Mr. Feiss. The American Institute of Planners is represented 
throughout the country. Let me put it this way: It represents the 
professional practitioners of planning; that is, the city planning offi- 
cial. This is the professional organization of the city planners. 
There are approximately 1,300 to 1,400 members of the organiza- 
tion. It is similar to the American Institute of Architects, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and other professional groups. 

Mr. Dawson. You appreciate that there must be a public interest 
and demand for this legislation. This is the beginning. You appre- 
ciate, if you are a national institute, that you can work to create 
interest In the various communities. If your organization wants 
to see this idea become a bill, it can work best by interesting the 
people of the communities in which it operates in a bill of this kind, 
because there must be created within this country a desire to have 
established a department which is concerned with the problems of 
the urban dwellers. 

Mr. Feiss. I will report this meeting, Mr. Congressman, to the 
board of governors of the institute. In its publications it will notify 
the members of the institute and the local chapters of the institute 
of this bill. I can assure you that there will be local action taken. 

Mr. Dawson. I am a politician with simple and direct methods. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Feiss. You have my full cooperation. 

Mr. Dawson. Our next witness is Deane Seeger, of the American 
Municipal Association. 

You will notice I said “I am a politician”—without apologies for 
being one. 


STATEMENT OF DEANE SEEGER, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, 
AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Seecer. My name is Deane Seeger. If you do not mind, Mr. 
Chairman, I will pass my card to the reporter. Last week when 
I appeared before the Committee on Government Operations my name 
appeared in the record as “Danziger.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here repre- 
senting the American Municipal Association, which is a national 
federation of over 12,000 American municipalities. We are the parent 
organization of 44 State leagues of cities or municipalities in the 
United States, 

I think we can say that we are one organization that is fully aware 
of this urbanization of the United States and also the complex prob- 
lems that have resulted. 

I am sorry to say that we have not had the opportunity of bringing 


this matter—that is, this bill as such—before our board of directors 


of the American Municipal Association, but I do recall that last 


. 
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year, Mr. Congressman, we had the pleasure of carrying a report of 
your ideas that was later developed in the draft of this bill in our 
American Municipal News. We have since carried items in con- 
nection with the proposed legislation. 

I think I should like to join with the others who have been heard 
this morning in stating that there are valid reasons for extending 
the scope of this proposed representation of the urban areas in the 
executive branch of the Government. I think that it should include 
such items as highways and urban transit, airports and airport ad- 
ministration, public health matters, civil defense, water and air 
pollution, and juvenile delinquency, just to mention some of the mat- 
ters in which our interest has been engaged during this current session 
of Congress. That is, in addition to housing and urban redevelop- 
ment and renewal. 

I also feel, gentlemen, that by the inclusion of all of these othe 
problems or programs we are going to be able to gain a great deal 
of nationwide interest; that is, on the part of cities and city gov- 
ernments throughout the United States. I say that by virtue of the 
fact that in a recent survey we made on public housing we found 
that interest on the part of municipalities in the public housing 
program as such began to dissipate as we moved westerly from the 
Mississippi River. In our Northern States and Western States our 
response was very light, whereas it was extremely heavy and showed 
great interest in the Eastern and Southern States 

We hope in the future to have the opportunity of working with 
the staff members and with other interested parties in the further 
development of this idea to strengthen and expand our representation 
in the executive branch of the Government; i 1 have been asked 
by our executive director, Mr. Patrick Healy, Jv., to say to the com- 
inittee that the entire resources of both our Ci hic ago offices and our 
Washington office and all the material we have collected which we 
feel would have a bearing on this legislation is at the committee's 
disposal. We shail be happy to assist in any possible way. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Younger ? 

Mr. Youncer. No questions. L do appreciate the offer of the 
American Municipal Association in trying to devise means to correct 
end revise the bill along lines that will be most beneficial to your 
members, 

Mr. Seecer. That would be our pleasure, to be of service. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Henderson ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. | have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to say that we are holding these hearings 
because we appreciate the importance of this subject matter. It is 
true that Congress will adjourn in a few days, but this committee is 

euthorized to meet during the recess. ‘Then, too, we will take this 

matter up at the beginning of next year for further hearings. In 
the meantime those interested can be building up throughout the coun- 
try that sentiment which is necessary to establish this department, 
based upon this bill and hearings held on it. 

This will also give you an opportunity to present possible amend- 
ments or changes in the bill to the author of the bill or to the com- 
mittee, in order that we might discuss them and take them up. That 
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could be done by reason of your experience in presenting them to us, 
at our next meeting. 

Mr. Seecer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I refer to your state- 
ments earlier in the hearings about the possible plans of the committee 
to hold hearings, perhaps in some of the key cities / 

Mr. Dawson. If you build up sentiment in the different cities we 
can hold hearings there. You can build up sentiment for the idea, 
which is necessary in this form of government, to make it become a 
law. 

Mr. Sercer. We would ve glad to assist in that respect. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dawson. Our next witness will be Mr. Oscar Sutermeister, a 
city planner. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR SUTERMEISTER, CITY PLANNER, : 
BETHESDA, MD. 


Mr. Surermetsrer. My name is Oscar Sutermeister. | live in 
Bethesda, Md. Iam acity planner by profession and have specialized 
since 1941 in the field of strategic air attack upon cities and vital 
industry and the defense of cities and industries against such attack. 

My purpose in testifying is to place in the record a description of 
the lack of coordination of Federal policy, especially in the field of 
urban defense, which might be overcome by the creation of a depart- 
ment or agency dealing with urban matters. 

Hi. R. 1864, a bill to create a Department of Urbiculture, and to 
prescribe its functions, identifies the purposes of the act as the develop- 
ment of methods of dealing with urban problems and making these 
methods available to the people through educational programs. ‘This 
might be called research and information, 

However, the text of the bul goes far beyond the stated purposes 


in proposing the transfer of a number of independent agencies or 
their functions to the new ieceiatonmaa: This might be called the 


administration of action programs. 

There is a third field, coordination and deve lopment of Federal 
policy, which might be added to the functions and purposes of the 
~ ‘partment and the act. I would like to outline for the committee 
some current problems in this field of Federal policy. I have jotted 
down notes of asout eight of these. 

No, 1: Evacuation planning and highway construction. 

On January 25, 1954, Mr. Peterson announced that the National 
Security Council had recommended and the President had approved 
the preparation of plans for emergency dispersal of people from 
congested urban areas as a matter of national policy. 

One of the major difficulties in preparing an evacuation plan for 
a large city has already been proven to be the lack of a suflicient num- 
ber of radial roads in the environs. 

The Clay report on the President’s highway program argued that 
rapid improvement of the Interstate System was vital for civil defense 
because of the need for evacuation. 

Actually, the Interstate System would provide only a relatively 
small increase in evacuation capability at a tremendous cost. It 
would provide intercity legs direct from one target area into other 
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target areas. The urban connections would feed more traffic onto the 
intercity legs than the latter could absorb. 

For evacuation purposes new highways should start only in the 
surburbs where the city streets begin to disappear. And to fulfill 
its role of national strategic road net, the Interst: ate System should 
have its basic routes bypass the potential areas of H- bomb destruction 
in the large cities. Neither of these two basic concepts was worked 
into the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1955, although this is the kind 
of thing that might have been done if there had been a department 
or agency responsible for coordinating Federal policy on urban 
matters. 

The second example is evacuation planning and zoning. 

The Housing Act of 1954 requires that a locality submit a workable 
program for prevention of future slums in order to be eligible for 
Federal aid for urban renewal. One element of the workable program 
is a local zoning ordinance, which normally controls, among other 
things, the density of population. 

Evacuation plans which today may be on the very border of prac 
ticality in relation to available warning time may be made impractical 
by continued population growth in the center of a target area. 

The present Federal policy with respect to local possession of a 
zoning ordinance could be broadened to include zoning control of 
such population growth as might ceeieae evacuation plans, if 
Federal policy-coordinatng office were available to bring such matters 
to the attention of Congress. 

Example 3 is Federal housing aids and reduction of urban vul- 
nerability. 

The Housing Act of 1954, in section S11, required the HHFA and 
its constituent agencies to exercise its powers, functions, or duties in 
such a manner as would facilitate progress in the reduction of the 
vulnerability of congested urban areas to enemy attack. 

Periodic inquiries to HTH FA since passage of the act have met the 
consistent response that no action has been taken in this field. 

A Federal department willing to administer congressional directives 
covering all phases of urban development would not have permitted, 
possibly, the delav which has oceurred in this rather vital field. 

Example 4 is the national industrial dispersion policy and urban 
renewal. 

The Eisenhower administration has continued the national indus- 
trial dispersion policy established in August of 1951 under which 
new defense-supporting industries were urged and aided to locate at 
least 10 miles from the edge of urban congested areas. 

Under the Housing Act of 1954 and earlier legislation, Federal 
loans and grants are awarded to localities for urban redevelopment or 
urban renewal including the demolition of slums or blighted areas and 
their rebuilding with industry. Under this program the HITFA can 
subsidize the location of a defense industry in the heart of an urban 
target area without regard to Federal dispe ‘sion policy >y 

If a Federal police a ating agency of greater stature than 
THIF A were avail: ible, could prevent suc h conflicts of Federal 
policy. 

No. 5: The national industrial dispersion policy and its administra- 
Lion. 
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As indicated in part I of the Kefauver subcommittee hearings on 
the civil-defense program, the Office of Defense Mobilization is think- 
ing in terms of using the Department of Commerce as a focal point 
for continued dissemination of information on dispersal to industry. 

A set of the local industrial dispersion committee maps and reports 
is on file at the Area Development Division of Commerce, yet this 
unit has had no funds for rendering dispersal advice for the last year. 

Whittling of the nonmilitary defense staff in ODM, _ se of 
dispersal activities without funds to a Commerce unit, le: » almost a 
vacuum of activity in this field, which is of vital eabaieenne to cities. 

\ department concerned with urban affairs could give this problem 
aceqee ite attention. 

No. 6: Neighborhood planning and urban highways. 

The National Housing Act speaks of the goal of good homes in 
well-planned neighborhoods for all Americans. Under the Federal- 
\id Highway Acts the Bureau of Public iwc extends Federal 
grants-in-aid for urban extensions of the primary, secondary and 
interstate systems of Federal-aid highways. 

I believe a stronger Federal policy is needed to see that construction 
of new roads in urban areas, such as metropolitan freeway systenis, 
contributes to the creation and preservation of sound, well- planned 
neighborhoods and does not result in their disfiguration or dismember- 
ment, 

No. 7: FILA mortgage insurance and airports. 

The CAA administers Federal aid for the construction of civil 
airports 

‘he FHLA in some cases applies special restrictions to issuance of 
mortgage insurance on single-family homes near airports. 

I think, again, greater coordination of Feder al polici les and their 
correlation with local pl: inning is needed in this field. 

Lastly, metropolitan civil- defense agencies. 

One of the most perplexing problems facing cities today is how 
they can develop an adequate civil defense for all the separate 
municipalities embedded in a typical metropolitan target area com- 
»lex, which is often interstate in character as well. 

Some people hold that intermunicipal cooperation and interstate 
compacts can furnish the necessary governmental mechanisms. Others 
hold that at least some powers, particularly in the field of civil-defense 
planning, should be assigned by the State to a new metropolitan civil- 
ue fense agency. Typical problems which need to be handled on a 
target area, rather than a municipal, basis are evacuation planning 
urban-defense zoning. urban-defense building regulations, and iveane 
defense planning for dispersed development. 

There is a growing recognition that civil defense and urban defense 
are joint responsibilities of the Federal, State, and local governments, 
and not primarily State and local responsibilities. 

A Federal department for cities could greatly speed the development 
of the required new relationships. 

The preceding discussion illustrates the need for some centralizing 
influence in policy formulation and coordination within the Feder: al 
Government in connection with matters of concern to cities. 

As indicated earlier, research and information, and the adminis- 
ration of action programs, would be added to policy formulation to 
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comprise the three principal fields of activity of any new Federal 
office of urban affairs. 

There remains for brief consideration the problem of where such 
an office might fit within the structure of the Federal Government. 

Basic policy is, of course, determined by Congress through legisla- 
tive action. It is conceivable that Congress could establish Senate 
and House Committees on Urban Affairs, assemble adequate staffs. 
and develop and coordinate urban policy itself. Such an approach 
would not include research or administration. 

In order to include both research and administration in a single 
agency, the agency would have to be located in the executive branch, 
and its policy recommendations would, of course, be subject to con- 
gressional approval. 

A major stumbling block for H. R. 1864 is that the creation of a 
department of urbiculture would elevate consideration of urban prob- 
lems so high and so fast from present levels of consideration that the 
sudden jump would be unacceptable to some people. 

What are the alternatives? 

The newly established Office of Presidential Advisor on Public 
Works might be a possibility. Federal-local relationships are woven 
around a hard core of Federal aid for local public works. But this 
office is too new and too small to take over the field in the near future. 

Many of the problems involved fall within the overall responsibility 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. But ODM has repeatedly re- 
duced its staff and passed on its responsibilities to operating agencies; 
to deal adequately with urban defense problems would require a re- 
versal of its trend of activity. And nondefense problems lie outside 
its Jurisdiction. 

A possible evolutionary approach, which might prove feasible and 
desirable, could be for the Congress to assign additional new duties 
and funds to HHFA covering broader urban problems than it now 
deals with, particularly urban defense zoning, urban defense building 
regulations, dispersed development district planning, reduction of 
urban vulnerability, and evacuation planning, especially the housing 
uspects of the welfare phase. After a few years development of staff 
und operating experience in these fields, the justification for a Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture should be much more firmly established and 
widely accepted than it is today. 

I believe that H. R. 1864 is definitely pointed in the right direction, 
and that its ultimate success is a matter dependent on skillful use of 
tactics. Peacetime growth and wartime hazards of urban areas are 
both creating ever greater pressures for new concepts and new methods 
of organizing and directing urban activities. The Federal Govern- 
ment must play a large role in the changes that are occurring. 

In closing, I would just like to say, Mr. Younger, in introducing 
your bill you are following in the footsteps of the devoted and talented 
group of men who comprised the Urbanism Committee of the National 
Resources Committee, and who argued, 18 years ago, that— 
Immediate consideration should be given to the urgent necessity of coordinating 
both at Washington and in the field the related services and activities performed 
hy the various Federal agencies operating in the urban areas. A prompt and 
thorough study should, therefore. be undertaken by a division of administrative 
research in the Bureau of the Budget of the best methods and administrative 
techniques for bringing about the closer coordination of Federal activities in 
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urban communities and for improving and facilitating collaboration between 
the cities and the Federal Government. 


It isa privilege, gentlemen, to have appeared before your committee. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you have any questions, Mrs. Harden ? 

Mrs. Harpen. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Younger ? 

Mr. Youncer. No questions. Again, I want to thank you, Mr. 
Sutermeister, for appearing and for your contribution toward this 
movement. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Henderson ? 

Mr. Henperson. No questions. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask you a question because of your 
background and experience and training and because we are interested 
in the question of civil defense as a necessary part of our country’s 
existence : 

Of the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

At this point in the record we will insert a letter which we have 
received from the American Society of Planning Officials, addressed 
to me, and dated July 18, 1955, and also a letter from the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS, 
Chicago, Ill., July 18, 1955. 
Iion. WiLLIAM L. DAWSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on FEaxecutive and Legislative Reorganization 
of the House Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. DAWson: The American Society of Planning Officials very much 
appreciates your invitation to comment on H. R. 1864, which would create a 
Department of Urbiculture. For 20 years this society of officials engaged in 
State, county, regional, metropolitan, and local planning has been concerned 
with urban problems. We cooperated in the preparation of that monumental 
study published in 19837 entitled “Our Cities, Their Role in the National 
Economy.” 

\We endorsed the principles of H. R. 1864, which would carry out one of the 
major recommendations in the report described above. 

We seriously question the name given to the proposed department. The fact 
that we have long had a Department of Agriculture, which has done excellent 
work in that field, is not sufficient reason in our opinion for naming a new 
department dealing with municipal problems—the Department of Urbiculture. 
@ur neighbors to the north and most of their provinces have established depart 
ments of municipal affairs. The name is descriptive of their functions. The 
success of such a department depends, in part, upon the understanding of the 
populace, and we fear that it would be years before many people understood 
the rensons for or the necessity for a department of “Urbiculture.” 

While the purposes and functions of the new department are sufficiently broad, 
it might be advantageous to spell out in a paragraph, in a more specific manner 
than has been done, some of the functions of the department. Currently, our 
municipalities are troubled by problems of traffic, transit, congestion, inadequate 
finance, school shortages, recreation shortages, inadequate housing for some 
people. Why not say specifically that in addition to serving as a clearinghouse 
on urban problems, the new department must concern itself with these specific 
problems (and others) just described ? 

I revret that | will not be able to testify professionally before your committee. 
We have a very great interest in this legislation, which we hope will be adopted. 
Finally, we would call your attention to the fact that this legislation does not 
necessarily require the establishment of new functions. There are many agencies 
scattered throughout the Federal Government concerned with urban problems. 
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We think that it is im the interest of Federal efficiency, as well as in the interest 
of local communities, to centralize these interests and functions in a single 
agency. 
Sincerely, 
DENNIS O’ Harrow, 
Executive Director. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS, 
Chicago, Ill., July 25, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Government Operations, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: It is my understanding that the House Committee on Government 
Operations will be holding hearings and receive testimony on H. R. 1864, a bill 
to create a Department of Urbiculture. This association would like to go on 
record favoring the passage of this bill. 

The National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials is a nonprofit 
professional organization of civic leaders and local public officials interested in 
furthering good public administration in the fields of housing, slum clearance, 
and urban redevelopment. This association, although concentrating its efforts 
in these fields, has always had as its objective the provision of adequate housing 
for the entire people and a particular concern that private interests play as large 
a role as possible in attaining this objective. The members of our organization, 
by and large, are those who have close-working and contractual relationships 
with Federal agencies related to urban development and redevelopment, especial- 
ly those having to do with public housing and urban renewal. We have a very 
real interest, therefore, in the proposed legislation for we are anxious to see 
established the most effective possible Federal organization to assist local com- 
munities in carrying out the objectives of urban development and redevelop- 
ment. 

Throughout the Nation’s history, as our population has grown and problems 
have increased in various fields, it has been necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to embark upon an increasing number of activities. And as the magnitude 
of those activities has reached substantial proportions, major departments of 
Government have been set up to adequately handle them, e. g., the Department 
of Agriculture, Department of the Interior, Department of Commerce, and more 
recently the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We are strongly 
of the opinion that the Federal Government's activities in the field of housing, 
slum clearance, urban redevelopment, community facility assistance, metro- 
politan planning, public works, and other programs related to the development 
and redevelopment of urban centers has reached proportions warranting the crea 
tion of a Department of Urbiculture having full Cabinet status. 

Recognition was given to the need for a single agency to handle many of the 
activities enumerated above by the creation in 1942 of the National Housing 
Agency and, later, its successor—the Housing and Home Finance Agency. To 
this Agency were assigned many of the functions and programs that had here- 
tofore been handled by a number of independent agencies and other departments. 
Since then a number of other activities have been assigned to HHFA and exist 
ing programs have expanded by the Congress as circumstances and needs dictated. 
The programs under the jurisdiction of HHFA have a tremendous impact upon 
our urban centers. The extent of its operations greatly exceeds that of a num 
ber of other departments of the Federal Government. H. R. 1864 aptly phrases 
the comparison of the proposed Department of Urbiculture dealing with urban 
problems with the Department of Agriculture as it deals with rural and farm 
problems. Time has come for the consolidation of the activities of the Federal 
Government as related to urban problems in one overall agency to assure proper 
coordination and the most effective means for carrying out assistance to urban 
areas of the Nation. 

We favor the transfer to the proposed Department of Urbiculture of all those 
functions now assigned to the Housing and Home Finance Agency and its con- 
stituent agencies. Such a move is appropriate, desirable, and a necessity. Con- 
sideration should also be given to the transfer to this new department of those 
activities of other departments and agencies that relate specifically to urban 
matters, the housing insurance program of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
local public-works programs that receive Federal assistance. Moreover, because 
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of the many problems‘that urban communities face, the Department of Urbicul- 
ture should be charged with initiating studies of the use of urban lands ; develop- 
ing recommended programs of adequate metropolitan planning; conducting 
analyses of the housing, industrial, commercial, transportation, and other needs 
of urban centers; and, in fact, expanding upon and strengthening the growth and 
rebuilding of our cities in order to further the social and economic interests of 
our Nation. A major Federal department will provide the medium for better co- 
ordination of those activities of the Federal Government that are intended to 
advance the interests of our cities as they affect the economy of our country. 

It is the earnest hope of this association that your committee and the Congress 
will consider favorably the establishment of a Department of Urbiculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER B. MILLs, Jr., President. 


Mr. Dawson. Thank you very much, Mr. Sutermeister. 

Mr. Surermetster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. This will close the hearings on this matter for today. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to meet 
again at the call of the Chair.) 
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